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WOMEN’S WORK 
IN THE FASCIST COUNTRIES 


INTRODUCTION 


Like their male compatriots, women in the Fascist countries have suffered 
and are still suffering intensely under a tyrannical regime. Destruction of all 
freedom of opinion and of speech, annihilation of all the workers’ organisations, 
the end of civil liberties and the complete regimentation of all thought and all 
activity, naturally affect men and women alike. Apart, however, from the 
fact that women, being more vulnerable, tend to suffer more from restrictive 
measures applied to both men and women, a special attack on women in particular 
has been made in all three countries—Austria, Germany and _ Italy—either 
officially by the Government itself, or else with its tacit approval. 

We only have to let the dictators themselves talk to get an idea of what 
they think women’s place should be. Hitler’s ideal for women of « Kiiche, Kirche 
und Kinder» is too well-known to need more than a passing reference here, 
but it is interesting to note that this view is confirmed in various official utterances, 
such as, for example, the decree regarding the reorganisation of the Women’s 
Labour Service (1), which defines women’s work in general as care of the sick 
and of children, and ordinary domestic duties. Then we have Mussolini deploring 
the participation of women in industrial pursuits, and liking above all to behold 
‘a woman « in all her lofty virtue and matronly greatness », rearing a large family 
and instilling the ideal of patriotism into the future generation (2); while in 
Austria, the new Constitution promulgated by the Fascists after their seizure 
of power in February, 1934, provided that « women have the same rights and 
duties as men, except where otherwise laid down by law», which provision, 
contrary to Art. 7 of the former Constitution, which postulated absolute equality 
of the sexes, allows of sex discrimination should this be desired by the dicta- 
torship. 

In fact, as Judith Griinfeld: points out (3), the general idea is to reduce 
women to Class Bi citizens, and to this end no weapon has been despised. In 
every way—socially and economically, psychologically and physically—the posi- 
tion of women has been degraded, but the aim of the present study is to give a 
brief outline of the effects of Fascism on the economic status of women, i. e., 


(1) Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25th December, 1933, cited in Industrial and Labour 
Information of 29th January, 1934. 

(2) Article in the Evening Standard of 22nd June, 1929. 

(3) « Women Workers in Nazi Germany », in The Nation of 13th March, 1937. 
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how it has affected the scope of women’s employment and women’s position as 
a wage-earner. 


As far as the scope of women’s employment is concerned, there is unfortuna- 
tely no need to go to the Fascist countries to find restrictions. Everywhere there 
are restrictions, and everywhere these restrictions become more stringent in pro- 
portion as the employment is of a higher grade or is paid at a higher rate. It 
is only into the professions and higher positions in general that women have had 
to fight for admission; their employment in all kinds of industrial work which 
is within their physical capabilities—and there are still women in England who 
remember drawing coal wagons in the mines underground !—has always been 
taken as a matter of course, just as was their employment in the home before 
the industrial revolution. 


There are restrictions everywhere; even Great Britain, which has been the 
pioneer country for women’s rights in the political field, still “does not admit 
women to the diplomatic or consular services, and does not allow most of its 
women teachers to marry. But what the Fascist countries have done is to 
tighten up these restrictions, and accentuate them to an intolerable degree. This 
is perhaps more noticeable in Germany and Austria than in Italy, since the 
post-war Constitutions of the two former countries did grant absolute equality 
of the sexes, and great progress had in fact been made by women in all fields 
of life until the advent of Fascism. 


What is noticeable also is that the attack, although most concentrated there, 
has not been confined to the professions, definite attempts having been made to 
exclude women from industrial employment. This is of course the height of 
absurdity, since the great majority of women wage-earners do not work because 
they will but because they must. In Germany, for example, according to an 
analysis of the 1925 occupational census, published in December, 1930, by 
Lorenz Popp (4), there were 11,478,000 women in gainful employment. Of 
this total, 6,802,000 or 59.3%, were ummarried, 1,030,000, or 9%, were widows 
or divorced and 3,645,000, or 31.7%, were married. Thus 7,832,000 women 
were dependent on their own work for a livelihood, and in many cases had to 
support dependants as well. The figures will of course not have been the same 
in 1932, but, although the proportions may have altered somewhat, the principle 
remains the same. 


In Italy, according to « The Times » (5), there are a million women between 
thirty and sixty-five years of age, who, if they did not earn their own living, 
would either become a charge on the community or a burden on their relatives. 


Then again, as far as the question of married women’s employment is concer~ 
ned, the Fascist countries are not the only ones to impose restrictions; in Great 
Britain, again taking it as an example, the prohibition, either statutory or custo- 
mary, on the employment of married women extends to many branches of occu- 
pation. But ‘the Fascist countries have completely ignored the existence of 
economic necessity—greater than ever in view of the all-round fall in wages stan- 
dards—and have attempted to penalise married women in particular. 


The enquiry made by Lorenz Popp, which is referred to above, showed that ~ 
about 80% of the married women in employment were driven to it by stern 
economic necessity, while another enquiry carried out among 1,320 industrial 
women workers in Austria by Kathe Leichter (6), showed that 41.2% of the 
515 married women in the group had unemployed husbands; when asked if 
they would prefer to go on working or to stay at home if their husbands earned 


os 


(4) Cited by Marguerite Thibert : « The Economic Depression and the Employ- 
ment of Women», in the International Labour Review, April and May, 1933. 


(5) 14th December, 1934. 


(6) «So Leben wir... 1,320 Industriearbeiterinnen berichten uber ihr Leben », 
referred to by Marguerite Thibert, op. cit. 
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enough to support the family, 95.3% of the women replied that they would stay 
at home if they could. 


This is of course not surprising, as Marguerite Thibert points out (7), in 
view of the fact that industrial work is, generally speaking, merely a breadwinning 
occupation rather than a vocation. The position is not quite the same as regards 
professional women, but here again, although financial necessity is not the prime 
mover, it is by no means negligible, as is shown by an enquiry made of members 
of the American Association of University Women (8). Asked to give the 
reason for working after marriage, 58.8% of married professional women holding 
a University degree gave financial necessity as their chief reason, and this per- 
centage rose to 65.2% for married professional women with children. 


As far as remuneration is concerned, the same discrimination. exists almost 
universally. There must be very few professions in very few countries in which 
equal pay for equal work is the rule. Taking Sweden as an example of what 
exists in many other countries, we find that in the teaching profession men and 
women, having taken an identical training course and passed identical examina- 
tions, perform exactly the same work when they are engaged, but have up till 
now been paid (Stockholm) at rates showing a divergence of about £50 per 
annum. This occurs right at the start of their working life, when there can 
be no basis at all for the argument that the’man has a family to support. 


But in progressive democratic countries, the tendency is to reduce the diver- 
gence between men’s and women’s rates of pay — in Sweden equal pay for 
men and women teachers is being introduced — while in the Fascist countries 
everything is being done to depress still further the wages of women workers. 


This is shown very clearly by the typical examples given in the following 
pages. As far as the figures themselves are concerned, great care must be 
observed. As will be seen, most of the statistics which follow have been taken 
from official sources, as these are of course the only sources now in existence. 
Before the advent of Fascism, the Trade Unions and other organisations used 
often to publish very illuminating reports and figures, but all this has come to 
an end with the destruction of the Unions. Figures are published from time to 
time by the various authorities, or the pseudo-Unions set up by the Governments, 
but official Fascist figures often show signs of « cooking», and the note which 
says that a certain figure is « corrected » or calculated on a new basis seems to 
appear too frequently to indicate a statistical necessity. 


It is fairly obvious—and indeed officially admitted—that the minimum wages 
rates laid down in agreements are moreover often not observed, but, again owing 
to the destruction of all the real Unions, it is practically impossible to obtain 
- figures of actual earnings. Occasionally these are published for a certain indus- 
try—in what seems to have been a fit of absent-mindedness of the German 
authorities, for example—and occasionally it is possible to obtain direct informa- 
tion from the underground Trade Union Movement which exists in each of the 
three countries, but such windfalls are sparse and not to be counted on, so that 
the wages rates quoted have perforce had to be drawn almost exclusively from 
the agreements concluded between the Fascist organisations of workers and 
employers. 


Perhaps however this necessity is not as regrettable as it may at first sight 
appear to be, since the figures given will represent the absolute minimum of poverty 
and exploitation which actually exists. In all the Fascist countries, falling wages 
and lowered standards have been accompanied by rising prices and increasing 
scarcity of vital articles of consumption. In Germany, where the situation is 
worst, the bread is already like war bread, and the use of starch in washing 


(7) Op. cit. 

(8) Institute of Women’s ‘Professional Relations : « After College—What? » 
Edited by Chase Going Woodhouse, Bulletin N° 4, Greensboro, North Carolina 
College for Women, 1932. Referred to by Marguerite Thibert, op. cit. 
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in the home is prohibited. Each person 1s only allowed 250 grammes of butter 
per week, and even then the quality is very bad and the butter tends to become 
rancid in a short space of time. 


It is clear that the real situation of the workers is even worse than is demons- 
trated by the details which follow. And for the women workers the position 
is worst of all, since they are affected in their double capacity of workers and 
housewives, suffering on the one hand under the all-round reduction in wages 
and social services, and having on the other to find a way of stretching their 
diminished resources in order to meet the constant human needs which Fascism 
vainly thinks, by ignoring, to kill. 


PEGS gio 
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I. — Restrictive Measures 


On closer examination, the full-blooded Jesuitry of Austrian Fascism—which 
so| sharply distinguishes it, to the casual observer, from the breathtakingly frank 
cynicism of the German variety—cannot hide the fact that, in Austria as in any 
other Fascist country, Fascism means the destruction of the workers’ rights, the 
workers’ standards, the workers’ organisations and everything they stand for. 
Deprived of the former free Trade Unions, their only weapon in the defence 
of their economic interests, the Austrian workers have been delivered over to 
the exploitation of the employers, and, while all the workers suffer, it is, again 
in other Fascist countries, the women workers who suffer most, since the fact 
that women’s right to work is as yet by no means completely won makes them 
the easiest target for attack. 


And Austria has always been a country with a very high proportion of 
working women. In 1890, 47,2 % of the total female population was in em- 
ployment, and in 1910 the corresponding figure was 43,4 % (1). The 1934 
census figures (2) show 33,7 9% of all workers to be women, while an enquiry 
made in 1936 (3) showed that out of a total of 3.250.000 gainfully occupied 
persons (including those working on their own account, etc.) nearly 1,100,000 
were women. ‘Thus attacks on the standards of women workers in Austria meam 
attacks on a very large proportion of the population, quite apart from the fact 
that a lowering of their standards at once jeopardises the well-being of the next 
generation. 


In considering the effects of Fascism in Austria, it seems as well to bear in 
mind also the period of semi-Fascism which preluded the advent of Fascism 
proper. 


It should at once be noted that the situation in Austria cannot be compared 
with that in Germany in the sense that the same systematic official action has 
been taken to deprive women of opportunities of work and drive them out of 
the employment field. However, while not imitating the thoroughness of the 
Nazis, the Austrian Fascists have made a definite attack on women’s work, 
especially that of married women. 


A characteristic start was made with the new Constitution itself, promul- 
gated after the seizure of power by Fascism in February, 1934, which proclaims 





1. Antonina Vallentin: «The Employment of Women Since the War»; 
International Labour Review, April 1932. 

2. Statistische Nachrichten, n° 7, 1935. 

3. Reported in the Neue Wiener Abendblatt, 10th October, 1936. 
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that « women have the same rights and duties as men except where otherwise 
laid down by law », thus abrogating the absolute equality of the sexes existing under 
the 1920 Constitution and leaving the door open for differentiation where this is 
found to meet the dictatorship’s needs. 


A very repressive Act as far as women workers are concerned, which 
had been passed on the 15th December, 1933, was amended and consolidated in 
June, 1934, when the dictatorship was already in power (4). This compelled 
every married woman in the public services to give up her post if her husband 
was also a public servant and was in receipt, at the Ist January, 1933, of a 
monthly salary which, with the pension to which his wife would be entitled 
on resignation, would exceed 340 schillings. The salary limit was raised accord- 
ing to the number of children, and the Act was not to apply to artistic workers, 
such as actresses, artists teaching in some schools, postmistresses, and workers 
employed by the State tobacco monopoly and in agriculture, provided that a 
woman public servant who married would be held to have resigned, irrespective 
of whether her husband was in employment or not, and a pension would only be 
paid—and then only at sixty years of age—if she was on the superannuation 
scheme when she married. 


This Act was followed by separate Acts on the same lines passed by the 
different provincial governments for their own employees. 

Under the new system a married woman can no longer be engaged in the 
Federal Service with a contract governed by public law, and a Federal Act 
of the 26th October, 1934, concerning conditions of service for Federal employees 
engaged under private contract provides that, as far as women employees are 
concerned, only single, widowed or divorced women may be so employed. 
Another Act of the same date places similar restrictions on the employment of 
women in the postal and telegraph services (5). 


It is reported (6) that 150 women teachers had been dismissed in Vienna 
by the end of 1934. 


The results of an enquiry made in 1936 (7) show a very low proportion 
of women employed in the public services, women only forming 14 % of all 
employees, and even lower proportions are recorded in the health services and 
in the judiciary—I2 % and 3 % respectively. 


It is difficult to obtain precise information about the results of Government 
attempts to drive married women and women public servants out of employment, 
but it is probable that this kind of official action stimulated the (in many 
quarters) latent antagonism to the employment of women, particularly married 
women or those occupying higher positions, although it seems likely, as Henri Fuss 
observes (8), that restrictions on the employment of married women « have been 
found impracticable on a large scale» and have had little effect on the general 
situation, having been most easily and most widely applied in the public 
services. 


The Labour Service, which in Germany is one of the instruments definitely 
utilised with the intention of withdrawing women from paid employment, plays 
only a very minor role in Austria. The Voluntary Labour Service, introduced 
at the end of 1932, only employed about two thousand girls in 1934. It was 
reorganised as from the Ist January, 1935, but at the end of 1936, the girls’ 
labour camps were placed under the authority of the Women’s Section of the 





4. Bundesgesetzblatt, 18th December, 1933. 

5. J.L.O. Memorandum on « The Status of Women in Public Administrations ». 

6. Monthly Bulletin of International Federation of Teachers’ Associations, 
December, 1934, January, 1935. 

g: Neue Wiener Abendblatt, roth October, 1936. 


8. «Unemployment and Employment Among Women»; International Labour 
Review, April, 1935. 
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Patriotic Front. The camps are run on the usual lines, the girls being engaged 
on housework, horticulture, making, mending and cleaning clothes, etc., and 
receiving in return their board and lodging and a small amount in pocket 
money—with the added advantage of having their spare time devoted not only 
to recreation but to « patriotic training» (9). 


Il. — Employment 


The following table (10) shows the numbers of women registered as 
unemployed and those in receipt of relief, side by side with the corresponding 
figures for all workers : 


Percentage of Total 
DATE Total Registered In Receipt of Benefit Registered in Receipt 

All Workers Women All Workers Women of Benefit : 
All Workers Women 
1932, September... 345,148 78,304 275,825 55,971 79.9 71.5 
1933, September... 354,899 81,792 279,053 56,729 78.6 69.4 
1934, September... 325,547 83,968 243,874 54,637 74.8 65.4 
oY 5391397 85,884 255,646 57,084 75.4 66.4 
Poa0) May.) 333,482 86,660 242,227 53,806 73.0 62.0 


As will be seen, while the curve for all unemployed workers is an undulating 
one from 1932 to 1936, arriving finally at a lower figure in 1936 than in 1932, 
there has been an uninterrupted increase in the number of women unemployed. 

The tendency towards more unemployment among women workers can also 
be seen from the percentages of unemployed men and women non-manual workers 
in different industries (11) : 


Women Men 
Pereimeine. teAckes? 5! .5 84. Maas oct oo a 15.95 11.97 
Br mamencustry: (hehe PGi. wit. [hid 10.30 
enttier mncsisit yea sa. 86 lee) sti Osa 11.24 9.92 
Prem ana) metals ts.c) 2a oe ean 11.88 10.31 
PIEneMcAltindustry? tere. sts fal: Sares ake 11.37 9.52 
SIDES i oe FR, UE OR Baek we 10.18 9.00 
RL ORINOR ANT hs Ree ce rie wl dion 13.58 [3.23 
Paper making and paper goods........ 4.50 5.56 
Facer nrc, ATM. hse Laie Oe ah ncaceie ita 6.05 6.84 
Stone and earthenware.............. 13.25 7.38 
Coal-mining and salt-mining.......... 5.68 2.87 


However, it is reported (12) that women manual workers average 51 % in 
industry as a whole, amounting to 58 % in the chemical industry, 44 % in the 
paper industry and 40 % in the food and drink industry, while in the textile 


g. Industrial and Labour Information, 15th April, 1935, and 17th May 1937. 

10. Stat. Nachrichten, n°® 7, 1935, and 7, 1936; Wiairtschaftsstatistisches 
Jahrbuch der Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte, Vienna, 1933-1935. 

11. Der Industrieangestellte, March, 1936; supplément to Der Gewerkschafter, 
official organ of the Fascist United Trade Union. 

12. Wirtschaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch, 1936. , . 
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industry there are 182 women workers for every hundred men. It seems probable, 
therefore, looking at the figures in the last table, that there is a tendency for 
women to lose more ground in non-manual than in manual work. The same 
source does in fact state that the proportion of women non-manual workers 
to all non-manual workers is only 37 %, 


lil. Wages 


When we come to examine the wages situation, the usual difficulty arises— 
that of obtaining reliable figures for the wages actually earned. The official 
statistics of wages rates (i.e., rates as laid down in agreements) (13) show 
very little variation over the last few years, or else reproduce figures which 
are not comparable as between year and year. And the same thing is found 
on reference to the statistics of hourly or weekly average earnings published 
by the Arbeiterkammer of Vienna (14), in which the figures for 1933 and 
1936 are given in different ways, so that comparison is very difficult, if not 
impossible. / | | of ahedal 

However, some figures are available, in collective agreements for example, 
and some are obtainable from other sources, and close examination shows what 
might have been expected—a practically all-round decline in wages everywhere, 
but a greater fall for women than for men workers. As is to be expected, 
the official reports (15) show a steady falling off in wages right from the 
outbreak of the slump. Heavy declines are recorded from 1931 to 1933 in some 
industries, many, such as the clothing industry, hairdressing, cafes and restau- 
rants, and millinery, being trades employing a very high percentage of women 
workers. 


When the Fascist United Trade Union (set up by decree on the 22nd 
March, 1934) came to conclude new agreements, there was an all—round fall 
in the official rates concluded, and even then, as the official report itself 
admits (16) « it is not possible to lay down in statistical form to what extent 
wages are being paid under the rate concluded». But, as it is also officially 
admitted (17) that employees will not themselves report cases of violation of 
agreements, though many occur, because «the fear of dismissal is so great— 
especially in the case of women employees» and that therefore the United 
Trade Union «has more and more to resort to the method of independent 
supervision of collective agreement», it is fairly easy to gain an idea of the 
actual situation. 


Be that as it may, a comparison merely of the official rates in force at the 
end of 1933 and the end of 1934 (18) is enough to show that women workers 
suffer even more than men. 


In the match manufacturing industry, for example, the collective agreement 
rates. laid down for men workers remained unchanged from December, 1933, to 
December, 1934, but the rates for women machine operatives fell from 27.36 to 
26.40 schillings per week, and for women assistant workers from 26.40 to 
25.44 schillings per week. In iron construction work, a slight rise was obtained 


13. J.L.O. Year Book of Statistics, 1934-1935; 1935-1936. 

14. Wirtschaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch, 1936. 

15. Stat. Nachrichten, n° 1, 1933, I, 1934, I, 1935. 

16. Stat. Nachrichten, n° 1, 1935. 

17. Der gewerbliche Angestellte, January, 1936: supplement to Der Gewerk- 
schafter, see above. 

18, Stat. Nachrichten, n°* 1, 1934, and 1, 1935. 
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in the new men’s rates concluded, but the women’s rate remained the same, 
while in the knitted goods industry there was a general cut of 1.92 schillings 
per week on all wages. Here the men’s rates fell from 49.92 to 48.0 per week, 
and women’s from 26.88 to 24.96 schillings per week. The gross unfairness of 
such a cut needs no comment. 


In the textile industry, the provision in the national agreement that women 
workers should be paid the same wages as men in the same category, where 
no special rates for women exist, has been rendered invalid by the conclusion 
of wages agreements which in practically all cases lay down special rates for 
women, and these are of course always lower than those for men doing the 
same work. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the difference between 
men’s and women’s rates is less in the textile industry than in most others, showing 
how the traditionally low rates paid to women, in an industry in which they 
predominate, have already succeeded in undercutting the men’s standards, since 
the men’s rates have been levelled down to the women’s, and not the women’s up 
to the men’s. 


A further worsening of the wages situation in the textile industry arises from 
the recognition of the more looms system. An agreement concluded, for example, 
at the end of 1936 for workers on knitting machines (19) officially recognises 
the system of working on more machines, and provides for lower rates to be 
paid if fewer machines are worked. On some processes, for example, the 
worker receives only 75 groschen instead of 81 per hour if he works on less 
than four machines, on others the rate is reduced from 1.04 schillings to 90 
groschen if less than three looms are worked. Extra bonuses for working on 
some special machines are reduced from 10 % to 7 %, and jacquard looms 
are no longer recognised as qualifying the worker for the special bonus. The 
wages of workers on cotton jersey looms are reduced from an average of 1.30 to 
1.40 schillings to between 90 groschen and 1.40 schillings per hour. 


Further confirmation of these developments is provided by the Arbeiter- 
woche, an official paper in Austria (20), which reports the hearing of a case 
before the Vienna Industrial Court, in which reference was made to the brutal 
methods of exploitation of a textile firm. A new piece-work system was intro- 
duced, which made earnings so low that the workers could not even reach the 
very low minimum wage. Proficient women workers were only receiving from 
nine to fourteen schillings a week, and one women on pay-day went home with 
a wage of 1.28 schillings for the week. 


In a jute factory, the wages of women weavers fell from 28 schillings 
(before February, 1934) to 15 schillings per week on light looms, and from 
~ 40 to 15 schillings per week on heavy looms. Wages of 35 groschen per hour 
are usual for women assistant workers in the textile and glass industries (21). 


In the clothing industry, apart from the all-round cuts which have been 
introduced—early in 1937 the Fascist Clothing Workers’ Union signed a collec- 
tive agreement which introduced a cut of between 9 % and 22 % in the 
wages of those engaged on preparing the work (22)—there are enormous 
differences between the rates paid to men and women workers. The agreement 
concluded late in 1936 provided for fully skilled men workers to receive 62.88 
schillings per week and fully skilled women workers to receive only 36.48 
schillings per week. 


There is indeed no lack of confirmation from official quarters of this scan- 


19. Der neue Aufstieg, January, 1937. 

20. 23rd January, 1937. 

21. Report to the Women’s Summer School, of the Labour and Socialist 
International, August, 1936, on «The Trade Unions Under Fascism ». 

22. Fascism, issued by the International Transportworkers’ Federation, 
7th March, 1937. 
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dalous state of affairs. The Austrian Factory Inspectorate’s Report for 1935 (23) 
states that, in spite of the low standard of wages, there was a_ practically 
all-round further decline. The new wages scales concluded were lower than 
the old ones, and there were many cases of the wages actually paid being even 
lower than the official rates. 


The metal working, light engineering, electrical and chemical industries have 
seen an increase in the employment of women, owing to the introduction of more 
mechanical processes (the number of women employed in 1935 in metal working, 
for instance, was 25 Y% above the 1929 level, the corresponding figure being 
6 % in the chemical industry), and it is very often found in these trades that 
women are being put on to do exactly the same work as was formerly done 
by men, but are paid at a much lower rate for it. 


Up till February, 1934, the organised skilled metal workers had been opposed 
to women being employed on what was regarded as the typically men’s work 
of turning and fitting, but after February 1934, women were taken on in the 
Vienna electrical appliance industry, and were paid at exactly half the men’s 
rates—75 groschen instead of 1.50 schillings per hour—for doing exactly the 
same work as had formerly been done by men. 


In the wireless industry and the manufacture of electrical parts and appliances, 
women and men are now engaged on the same work—in some cases very strenous 
work quite unfitted for women—but are paid at different rates, the men’s 
wages averaging 1.30 schillings per hour, while the women only earn between 
80 groschen and | schillings, and in some cases as little as 50 groschen per hour. 





In a rubber works, it is reported (24) that new plant is to be installed 
which is to do away practically entirely with men’s work. The women are to 
earn even less than they do at present, and their output is at the same time to be 
increased. 


This kind of development is therefore not confined to one industry or trade, 
but is symptomatic of the whole situation. The examples given, which could 
be multiplied indefinitely, clearly show the aim of utilising women’s work where 
it is thus possible to save on wages, and in this way to use it in the well- 
recognised way as a lever to bring down the wages level of all the workers. 


A survey of wages in Austria is not complete without mention being made 
of the situation of home workers, which is so bad as to have caught the attention 
even of the authorities themselves. “The Austrian Factory Inspectorates’ Report 
for 1935 (25) frankly admits that the situation « is reminiscent of the slave trade. 
The very low wages suffered in nearly every case a further reduction. The 
‘inspectors in Linz reported hourly wages of only 5 groschen in the petit-point 
embroidery trade.» And, as if this were not enough, the employers seck by every 
means in their power to make further deductions from the miserable pittance 
earned. 


In Lower Austria, reports the secretary of the Fascist Union of Workers in the 
Metal and Electrical Industry (26) « there are women home workers earning. 
between 7 and 15 greschen per hour. It was reported to me some time ago 
that a women, working at home with her two children of 13 and 15, only 
managed to earn 4.20 schillings in sixty hours of work ». 


« The wages of home workers», said a speaker at the Vienna Confeience 


23. Fascism, 14th November, 1936, cited from « Arbeiterwoche », 24th October, 
1936. 

24. Gewerkschaftliche Information, n° 27, 17th July, 1936. 

25, Cited in Fascism, 17th October, 1936, from the Oesterreichische Volkswirt, 
of roth September, 1936. 

26. Cited in Fascism, 17th October, 1936, from Arbeiterwoche of 3rd October 
1936. 
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of the United Trade Union on the Ist February, 1936 (27), « are just enough 
to allow of their buying bread and potatoes. Many women home workers 


have no longer any proper shoes or a warm coat. When they go to deliver 
their work, they have to borrow shoes and clothes from each other. » 


If the workers are quick to see the disadvantages of this « slavery », the 
employers are of course just as quick to see the benefits of it, and the 
result is the widespread attempt to get |the work done cheaper by closing 
down their factories and placing all the work with home workers. This danger 
was mentioned at the Vienna Conference of the United Trade Union mentioned 
above, when reference was made to the threatening increase in home work 
in the making of knitted goods, finishing, ready-made clothing, weaving and the 
manufacture of umbrellas. Large factories which recently employed two or 
three hundred workers were now only employing twenty or thirty, as nearly 
all the work was placed with home workers. 


The double danger was clearly discerned—first that the tendency to place 
the work outside the factory swells the ranks of the unemployed, and then the 
consequence of further decreases in the wages level. And in fact the cry is 
already being raised in the factories « that the wages of home workers threaten 
to spread to the factories » (28). 


In certain cases, wages were reduced to such a point, the Factory Inspec- 
torate’s Report for 1935 states (29), that women home workers, « although 
accustomed to the most modest remuneration (!) », found it impossible to continue 
their work. And it does not seem that there has been any decrease in this 
practice of employers placing the work out, since a circular issued in the spring 
of 1937 (30) calls the attention of factory inspectors to the ruling that government 
contracts may only be executed in the workshops, « as home work, which has 
taken on a wide extension in recent years, tends to lower social standards in 
general and wages in particular ». 


The pressure on wages is of course not confined to the manual trades. 
Advertisements quoted in Der Handelsangestellte (31) and elsewhere show 
that 40 to 50 schillings per month is quite the rule for responsible and efficient 
women office workers. Very often indeed a premium is demanded in addition, 
and the applicant in many cases is required to forward a photograph to prove 
that she is pretty as well. All that for the equivalent of something less than 
nine English schillings a week ! 


IV. — Working Conditions 


As has been indicated, Fascism has not only brought lowered wages but 
immeasurably worsened conditions, which have affected women workers very 
much. Before February, 1934, the women had their own, representatives on 
the Works Councils to defend their interests, there was a special department 
for women’s work in the « Arbeiterkammer » and there were nine women 
factory inspectors who used to do very good work in protecting women factory 
employees. Now the Works Councils have been practically emasculated by the 
Fascists, and the women workers, being more defenceless, suffer more even 
than the men from this lack of protection; the Women’s Department of the 





27. Cited in Fascism, 7th March, 1936, from Arbeiterwoche, 15th February, 
1936. 

28. Arbeiterwoche, 3rd October, 1936, as above. 

29. Industrial and Labour Information, 2nd November, 1936. 
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Arbeiterkammer has been dissolved; and all but three of the women inspectors 
have been pensioned off, the three remaining ones devoting most of their time 
to inspecting the conditions of home work—which are of course disgraceful, but 
which completely deprives the factory workers of protection. 


Thus the women workers have lost every vestige of representation and every 
possibility of getting their rights respected. As an example of the results, 
reference may be made to the foundry of a wireless factory where work is per- 
formed best at a temperature of 35° Centigrade—an unbearable heat. When 
women were represented on the former Works Councils, an arrangement was 
obtained whereby they should have ten minutes extra rest-pause at midday when 
the temperature was over 30°. Under the Fascist regime, the rule is for the 
heat to be kept down to 2% all the morning, so that the women are not entitled 
to the extra pause, and to be put up to 35° in the afternoons ! 


Pre-Fascist Austria enjoyed very advanced labour legislation, and, although 
no very extensive changes have been made in law, the position is worsened all- 
round because, under the blind eye of Fascist tolerance, the employer knows 
he can disregard practically any legal provision with impunity. Women are by 
law entitled to six weeks’ leave before and after confinement, but so great is 
the fear of unemployment that the practice now is for pregnant working women 
to continue at work as long as they can stand up, and to return as soon as they 
possibly can after confinement. ‘That this fear is not groundless is clearly shown 
by a recent case (32) in which two women textile workers, returning to work 
after the statutory six weeks after childbirth, found their positions occupied and 
were coolly informed that they had been struck off the list of insured workers 
and could not be employed again. In another case an employer who had treated 
a woman employee similarly calmly informed the Court before which he was cited 
that he was not the father of the child and the private affairs of his employees 
were not his business—and got away with it ! 


The Factory Inspectorate’s Report for 1935 (33) states that many cases 
were found of failure to comply with the legislative provisions relating to holidays, 
and that the workers themselves often did not utilise their right to holidays because 
they feared to lose their employment (!). 


Very extensive infringements of the law regarding the protection of women 
are also noted in the Report (34). Many women were found engaged on night 
work in the textile industry, and others were on shift work up till midnight in a 
metal work. Girls under sixteen years of age were found working at night 
on prohibited work in a glass works, and, although women are by law prohibited 
from working in lead processes, many were found to be suffering from lead 
poisoning; they had been working with material containing a high proportion 


of lead. 


V. — Social Insurance 


In view of what women workers have suffered thereby, a brief mention must 
be made here of the inroads made by the Fascist regime on Austria’s formerly 
exemplary system of social insurance. 


The attack was indeed started in the semi-Fascist period already alluded to, 
an order having been issued on the IIth April, 1933 (35), reducing the normal 
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period for the payment of ordinary benefit from thirty to twenty weeks (except 
for persons who had worked in an insurable occupation for at least seven years 
during the ten years preceding the application for benefit), and instituting a 
strict family means test for the receipt of emergency benefit after this limit had 
expired. In 1934, the administrative bodies, on which workers and employers 
had been represented, were reorganised and the entire administration placed in 
the hands of the government. | 


The Act of 1933 was succeeded by various other government measures. An 
Act of 26th July, 1933 reduced the daily unemployment benefit, an Order of 
the 15th January, 1935 provided that unemployed workers who had exhausted 
their title to unemployment benefit should at the same time lose their title to 
pensions under the social insurance scheme; on the 21st February, 1935, pensions 
paid under the non-manual workers’ insurance scheme were reduced, while the 
new consolidating Social Insurance Act of the 30th March, 1935, cut down 
non-manual employees’ pensions by about 28 %, reduced their sick pay by 
25 %, introduced a three-day waiting period and in all reduced by 104 million 
schillings per annum the amounts paid out in benefits to manual and non- 
manual workers (36). It moreover made the manual worker liable for contri- 
butions to accident benefit (hitherto paid only by the employer), reduced sickness 
benefit by from 5 % to 41 %, and reduced all old age pensions (37). 


This Act also reduced the allowances for pregnancy and childbirth, so that 
women were further penalised in their capacity of women, in addition to what 
they suffer as workers. Women are moreover at a disadvantage under the 
unemployment insurance system, since relief is arranged on a system of wage 
classes, benefit being in proportion to wages. Earning less than men, women 
workers receive less in benefit, in addition to which, while an unemployed man 
is entitled to refuse any but suitable work, a woman, even a skilled worker, is 
compelled, on pain of losing relief, to take any work which is offered (even 
domestic service, which excludes her from the scope of the unemployment insu- 
rance system). 

Under the Social-Democratic City Council in Vienna, women enjoyed 
very great advantages from the maternity welfare system, but this has of course 
disappeared now. 

The present situation is very clearly shown by the 1937 budget figures (38). 
The percentage expended on social benefits in 1937 is only 12.5 % of total 
State expenditure, as against 18.1 % in 1932. There is seen to have been a 
steady rise in the military expenditure, against a steady and very rapid fall—from 
256 million schillings in 1933 to 166 millions in 1937—in social expenditure. 


VI. — Conclusions 


It is not surprising that such conditions should give rise to protest, but it is 
clear proof of the depth and breadth of the indignation aroused that the protests 
should be made so openly and even officially. 

A joint meeting (39) of the Austrian National Council of Women and the 
Austrian Section of the International Federation of Professional and Business 
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Women, held in Vienna on the 23rd and 24th February, 1935, which discussed 
the problems of women’s employment, their place in the economic system and 
their duties to the community (and which was attended by representatives of 
the Patriotic Front and other official bodies) passed a resolution opposing the 
exclusion of married women from public services and demanding the same 
opportunities of promotion in professional careers for both sexes, equal pay for 
equal work, supplemented by family allowances for large families, and freedom 
for married women to work in order to help maintain the family standard of 
living. 

Examination of the birth rate and death rate in Austria shows a rapid net 
decline in population, the figures being as follows (40) : 








Live Births Deaths Surplus of Births over Deaths 
1GSB ut ts eee DR 96,403 88,918 + 7,485 
L5G, Sh ee eas 91,318 85,772 -+ 5,546 
PTD eva cet ae eae 89,151 92,108 — 2,957 
Vienna’ 19950. 2. ee 12,179 25,205 — 13,026 


And even the Catholic Church seems to see the danger, for in an address 
given last year, Father Peter Schmitz (41) concluded by saying that family 
allowances were only just, and if they were not paid where they should be, 
it was exploitation and robbery. He complained that Christian Austria was 
so far behind other countries in finding a solution for the family problem. 


In an address given earlier in the year (42) he had stated that the marriage 
obligations of a married woman must come before her profession, but that the 
idea that « woman’s place is in the home is a degradation of women when 
taken as a general principle». Single women and women breadwinners should 
have the same rights as men, also in times of crisis. Roman Catholic doctrine 
was against the work of married women, because it interfered with her task as 
a married woman, wife and mother, but it was a disgrace if married women 
were forced to work, because the wages of her husband were inadequate. Where 
this was so, no authority, not even the State could prohibit her from working, 
if Quadragesimo anno were observed, and it was the duty of the State authority 
to see that the man earned enough. . 





40. Wirtschaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch, 1936. 
41. Der Gewerkschafter, June, 1936. 
42. Volksdienst, 1st May, 1936. 
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GERMANY 


I. — Restrictive Measures 


The general view of the National Socialist regime as regards women’s work 
and the position of women in general, as indicated in the introduction, is so 
well-known as to require no detailed menticn here. The field of employment 
to be allowed to women workers was, however, laid down more specifically in the 
rules for the vocational guidance of women issued by the Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance Institute (1), which state that it is necessary for 
industry and useful for themselves for women to work before marriage, but that 
they should be directed mainly to occupations involving activities similar to those 
carried on at home. In agricultural districts, women might be called on to work 
in rural education and social services. A select body of women would still be 
admitted to the university, but their first duty would be to work for the 
advancement of national culture in the field proper to women. For unmarried 
women and widows, employment would still be necessary, but the number of 
these women, still high at present as a result of the war, was decreasing, so that 
the field allotted to women’s employment should suffice to absorb such labour 
in future. 


What this of course amounts to is that women can still work where their 
services are necessary and their cheap labour useful, but that they are no longer 
to be allowed to compete with men in all fields of employment or to work in 
the professions. And the Nazi regime, having defined women’s place, has used 
all its characteristically misdirected energy to keep them in it. 


(a) Marriace Loans. 


One of the first measures aiming directly at withdrawing women workers from 
_ employment was the scheme of marriage loans, introduced by the German Govern- 
ment on the Ist June, 1933 (2). This provided for loans of up to a one thousand 
marks to be granted, in the form of credit vouchers to purchase furniture, to 
young people wishing to marry, subject to the woman undertaking to abandon 
employment and not to take up any employment again unless her husband’s income 
fell below 125 marks per month. The loans do not bear interest and are repay- 
able by monthly instalments of | %; 25 % of the original loan was to be 
written off with the birth of each child after marriage. These loans were to be 
financed out of a special tax on unmarried. persons, estimated to yield 220 millions 
marks per annum. 


Although the average amount granted in loans, according to an article in 
Soziale Praxis of the 12th April, 1934 (3), had fallen from 730 marks in 
August and September, 1933, to 560 marks in February, 1934, and the maximum 





1. Germania, 17-3-35 (cited in Industrial and Labour Information, 6-5-35). 
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had been reduced from 1.000 to 800 marks, the number of applications for loans 
had been so much in excess of the estimate (194,485 between August 1933 and the 
middle of February, 1934, the estimate being 200,000 for the whole financial 
year), that the proceeds of the tax were insufficient to meet the demand. An 
Act was therefore promulgated on the 28th March, 1934 (4), which strength- 
ened one of the main provisions of the original Act by prohibiting any married 
woman who had accepted a loan from re-entering employment as long as her 
husband was not in need as defined for the purposes of unemployment insurance 
and so long as the loan had not been repaid in full. 


New instructions issued to local authorities by the Minister of Finance on 


the 7th March, 1934, reduced the usual maximum of loans to 500 marks. 


(b) THE Drive into Domestic SERVICE AND THE DoMEsSTIc SERVICE. YEAR. 


Great efforts have been made to increase the number of women in domestic 
service, thus taking them off the labour market, partly by making the work more 
attractive, partly by offering concessions to employers of domestic servants, but 
also by various kinds of pressure. 


One of the first steps taken was the Legislative Decree of the 12th May, 
1933 (5), excluding women domestic servants from liability to unemployment insu- 
rance, and reducing their contributions to invalidity insurance. This is of course a 
gift to the employer rather than the employee, since it releases the former from his 
liability to contribute to unemployment insurance while practically preventing 
the latter from leaving the occupation. 


This Decree was followed by the Act of Ist June, 1933 (6), which provided, 
inter alia, that domestic servants should be regarded in the same way as minor 
children for the purposes of estimating the income tax of their employer. 


On the other hand, very definite attempts were made, at least on paper, to 
make the occupation more attractive by regulating hours of work, holidays, etc. 
On the 10th July, 1934, the Labour Trustee for Brandenburg issued regul- 
ations (7) covering the employment of domestic servants, according to which 
every domestic servant had to have a healthy and properly furnished room of her 
own, at least eight hours nightly rest, sufficient time for meals, one afternoon 
and one evening free each week and every second Sunday or public holiday free. 
These regulations also laid down that domestic servants must have annual holi- 
days with pay of four days after two years, and fourteen days after three years’ 
service. 


Similar regulations were then issued in July, 1934, for other parts of Germany, 
including Westphalia, Silesia, East Prussia and Hesse (8), and further regul- 
ations on the same lines followed for Pomerania, Saxony, Nordmark, Bavaria 


(Right Bank) and Central Germany (9). ; 
According to the Berliner Tageblatt of the 7th May, 1935 (10), courses of 


training for domestic servants were set up in different parts of Germany. An 
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attempt was also made to start applying pressure lower down, by a Decree issued 
by the Minister of Education towards the end of 1935, which provided that, 
from Easter, 1937, girls would not be promoted into the third highest class in 
secondary schools without passing an examination in easy household duties (11). 


In spite of all these measures and of the instructions of the German Labour 
Front (12) that competent authorities should deal severely with any cases of 
exploitation coming to their notice, there| does not seem to have been much 
alleviation in the position of domestic servants, since the Domestic Servants’ Sec- 
tion of the Women’s Office of the German Labour Front itself noted that most 
mistresses, still «full of conservative views and obsolete class prejudices », 
attempted to evade the regulations issued by the Labour Trustees, and it 
condemned the attempts made by many mistresses to reduce their servants’ wages 
by exploiting the increase in applications for posts due to the new legislation (13). 


At the same time, steps were taken to popularise domestic work in general. 
For instance, women employees in the public services of Prussia who wished to 
attend a domestic training school were allowed one year’s special unpaid leave 
for this purpose (14). 


A very distinct form of pressure was introduced with the institution of the 
« domestic service year » in 1934 (15), which provided for housewives to receive 
into their homes for one year girls to help with the housework and in the care 
of children. No wages would be paid, the housewife only paying sickness ins- 
urance contributions, and, after a trial period of six weeks, the girl and the 
employer would be bound by a kind of article of apprenticeship. At the end 
of the year of domestic service, the girl receives a certificate and the vocational 
guidance service of the Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance undertakes to place her in domestic work or « some other women’s 
occupation ». 


In 1935, however, the Berliner Tageblatt (16) reported that the scheme was 
not always working out as well as had been expected, since the girls placed in 
domestic service « did not always receive the education and the moral training 
which had been expected »—which hardly seems surprising, in view of the almost 
unlimited opportunities thus freely provided for unbounded exploitation. 


(c) THE LaBour SERVICE AND Lanp YEAR. 


Although the Labour Service in Germany was intended for women as well 
as men, the Women’s Service was not made compulsory when this measure was 
applied to the men’s, and it is still not legally compulsory—except for girls about 
to take a University course—although the Voluntary Service has been extended 
and repeated hints given from time to time regarding the enforcement of compul- 
sory enrolment. 


An official circular of the 27th January, 1934 (17), stated that the object 
of the Women’s Labour Service was to train girls for their functions as mothers 
and housewives and to facilitate the National Socialist policy of diverting women 


11. Frankfurter Zeitung, 26-11-35 U.L.I., 6-1-36). 

12. Informationsdienst, 22-12-34 (J.L.J., 11-2-35). 

13. Informationsdienst, 30-11-35 and 1-12-35 (/.L./., 6-1-36). 
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workers from industrial and commercial employment to the home and the land. 
The Service was open to girls of « Aryan descent between 17 and 25», but the 
preference was to be given to girls between 19 and 22 who had lost or abandoned 
commercial or industrial employment as a consequence of the special development 
of the labour market, or who had not found work in the two years following their 
leaving school. University graduates and students were also to be admitted, but 
were not to exceed 20 % of the total in each centre. The minimum period for 
which a volunteer could enrol was thirteen weeks. 


Three different kinds of centre are laid down in the circular: centres for 
domestic work and social assistance established in urban areas, which aim at 
traming town girls in all kinds of domestic work, rural centres to train girls 
for agricultural work and centres for assistance to internal colonisation settlements. 


As mentioned above, although the service is voluntary in general, girls who 
have matriculated and have been accepted at a university are not allowed to 
start their studies without having completed six months’ work in the labour 
service. 


During 1934 a total of about 18,000 girls passed through the Centres of 
the Labour Service, of which there were 355 at the end of 1934 (18). 


The Act promulgated on the 26th June, 1935, made the hitherto voluntary 
labour service compulsory, but the actual establishment of a compulsory service 
for girls was left for later regulations. An article in Soziale Praxis of 
5th September, 1935 (19), refers to the difficulties in transforming the Voluntary 
Service for women into a Compulsory Service, partly owing to the great 
expense it would involve and partly because of the actual shortage of young 
women between the age-limits laid down, owing to the great improvement in 
employment among such women. ‘The same article states that most girls, after 
finishing their term in the Labour Service, wish to return to their former 
occupations, but, since the object of the scheme is to divert women towards 
employment in the country or in domestic service, employment exchanges were 
instructed to apply an Act which prohibits the re-engagement of women in 
their previous occupations until they have been employed for six months, after 
leaving the centre, in the country or in domestic service. 


In fact an Order for the administration and amendment of the German 
Labour Service Act, which was issued on the Ist October, 1935, provided, 
inter alia, that no women or girls would be called up for compulsory service 
before the Ist October, 1937 (20), but a Decree issued by the Chancellor 
on the 26th September, 1936, provided that the Women’s Labour Service should 


be developed systematically with a view to introducing compulsory service (21). 


In connection with the Labour Service mention may be made of the 
«land year» scheme, under which girls work on farms for a year only in 
return for their board and lodging. There is no official supervision of the 
work, and girls are apparently simply distributed to different farms. Their 
treatment, hours of work, living conditions, etc., are largely at the discretion 
of the individual farmers, and it is therefore not difficult to imagine the 
probable extent of exploitation. 


(d) SpectaL RESTRICTIONS ON WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS AND THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 


In view of the general Fascist tendency with regard to the employment 
of women, which is not so much to keep them out of paid employment as 
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to debar them from attaining to the higher-paid positions, it is only natural 
that restrictions on women’s employment should be particularly stringent in 
the professions and in the public services. 


Great progress had been made in these fields by women in the postwar 
period in Germany. Women had the vote, sat in the Reichstag, and held 
important posts in the public services and the professions. The headships 
of girls’ schools, which, before the war, had usually been held by men, 
were increasingly passing to women. But this process, characteristic of an 
advancing state of civilisation, was of course completely reversed by Fascism, 
which believes that women should be kept out of the public services or given 
subordinate position. 


The Act of the 30th June, 1933, which is referred to elsewhere, 
provided that women could not be appointed to the permanent staff of the 
Reich Civil Service before reaching thirty-five years of age, and abrogated 
the provision of the Weimar Constitution which had abolished all discrimi- 
nation against women civil servants so far as salaries are concerned. 


According to a circular issued by the Minister of the Interior in November, 
1933, a large number of women officials, teachers and salaried employees 
in the service of various State and municipal governments had been dismissed 
as soon as the new political regime came into being (22). 


An Order issued on the 4th October, 1934 (23), called for the progressive 
replacement of young workers of both sexes who are under twenty-five by 
male workers of over forty, and Orders of the 10th and 28th August, 1934 
(24), granted priority of employment to male workers of over forty. These 
provisions apply to workers and employees in the public services who do not 
rank as officials. 


In the teaching profession, after the steady increase between 1919 and 
1933 in the number of women appointed to the headships of girls’ schools, 
there has been a heavy drop in the last few years. A decree issued by the 
Prussian Minester of Education in April, 1934, provided for vacancies in 
girls’ secondary schools to be filled by war-disabled men teachers, and laid 
it down that a ratio of three to two was to be maintained between men and 
women teachers in girls’ secondary schools. Previously it had been the rule 
that at least half of the teaching posts for which a higher education was 
required should be allotted to women, and in practice the proportion was 


five to three (25). 


In Bavaria, a decree was issued dissolving thirteen of the seventeen 
Catholic women teachers’ training colleges which train elementary school 
teachers, and prohibiting the entry of new students in 1935 or 1936. 


Moreover, all girls leaving school in the 1936 Easter term were prohibited 
from entering the teaching profession, this ban to apply for one year to begin 
with. 


On the 10th January, 1936, a decree was issued (26) prohibiting women 
from entering on the career of judge or public attorney. In order to 
mitigate the economic hardship which dismissal of women assessors would 
entail, they were to be allowed, if specially qualified, to enter the higher 
administrative services of the law courts, but this employment is of course 
of a lower grade than their provious work. 
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Not only have endless restrictions been applied to women already working 
in the public services or the professions, but entry into the professions has 
now been severely restricted right at the start by the limitations placed on 
higher education for. women, which is completely in line with Hitler’s view 
that the main emphasis in the education of women should be laid on physical 
training, and, after that, on development of character, and last of all, of 
the intellect, but that the one absolute aim’ of female education must be with a 
view to the future mother (27). 


An Act promulgated on the 25th April, 1933 (28), fixed the number of 
students to be admitted to universities at 15.000 for 1934; only ten per cent. 
of these were to be women (and, as mentioned earlier, they could only take up 
a university course after having worked for six months in the Labour Service). 
The number of women students in the winter of 1933-1934 shows a marked 
decline compared with 1932-1933, the decreases being about 22 % in 
medicine, 25 9% in dentistry, 15 % in pharmacy, 47,9 % in law and 
philosophy, including education, 35 % in economics, 40,8 % in industrial 
management, 52,5 % in physics, 53 % in chemistry and 58 % in geography. 


(e) RESTRICTIONS ON MarriED WOMEN AND ON DouBLE EARNINGS. 


In view of the fact that married women workers are almost everywhere 
especially singled out by the adversaries of women’s work, it goes without 
saying that married women workers have formed the special target of attack 
in Nazi Germany. In complete disregard of the incontestable and—one 
would have thought—absolutely obvious fact that the majority of married 
women only engage in paid employment because forced to by economic 
necessity, the Nazi Government has adopted all kinds of measures to drive 
them out of employment. : 


The usual way the work of married women is attacked is through an 
outcry being raised against « double earnings», i.e., both man and wife 
being in paid employment. Owing to the depression, there was a good deal 
of feeling in some quarters in Germany, even before the advent of Hitler to 
power, that a married woman should not be « taking the employment away 
from a man» if her husband could afford to keep her, and one of the 
earliest measures put through by the Nazi Government was the Act of 
30th June, 1933 (29), which provided for the dismissal of married women 
officials in the service of the Reich, States, local authorities and other public 
bodies, where the « material support» of such employees « was permanently 
secured by the income of their family». The State Railways, Reichsbank 
and State religious bodies were also authorised to apply the provisions of 
this Act to their employees. 


These provisions were reaffirmed in the Civil Service Act of 27th January, 
1937 (30), which consolidates various Civil Service Regulations, and which 
lays it down that women officials are liable to dismissal on marriage if © 
their subsistence appears to be assured by their marriage. 


The Act of June, 1933, was followed by all kinds of measures excluding 
married women from paid employment, of which the following examples are 
typical, 


The Department of Education in Hamburg dismissed over a hundred 
married women teachers and gave notice to sixty-eight others who were not 


27. Hitler : Mein Kampf. 

28. Berliner Tageblatt, 14-3-35 (U.L.J., 6-5-35). 
29. Reichsgesetzblatt, 1-7-33 (J.L.1., 24-7-33). 
30. Frankfurter Zeitung, 28-1-37 (1.L.I., 22-2-37). 
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employed on the permanent staff of the schools (31). Women employees 
of the municipality of Erfurt were asked to give up their employment so 
that their unemployed fiances could get work and thus make marriage possible, 
and private undertakings were requested to follow this example (32). The 
Labour Trustee of Bremen reported an agreement concluded by a_ tobacco 
works whereby married women workers were to be_ replaced by _ their 


unemployed husbands (33). 


Although married women were those mainly affected by this campaign 
against double earmings, they were not the only ones. The general idea 
was that any family of which any two members were in paid employment 
should be regarded as having two incomes (34), but such regulations or 
instructions as have been issued on these lines naturally tend to the disadvantage 
of the woman concerned. Thus the municipality of Cologne requested all 
its employees to make their daughters resign from any paid employment if 
the family income were sufficient, in order to make room for unemployed men 
(35), and regulations issued in September, 1933 (36), by the Cassel branch of 
the National Socialist Party ordered that the daughters and wives of higher- 
grade officials should give up any employment they had, while the sons 
of such officials could continue to be employed. 


The Prefect of the administrative district of Arnsberg reported that 
throughout his district persons in receipt of double earnings, particularly women, 
were being replaced (37), while the President of the Hesse Employment 
Exchange declared that, in view of the general distress, it was essential to 
discharge persons not in need of wages, especially women who had other 
resources (i.e, a husband or a father at work, Ed.) or who could be 
employed in their parents’ household ! (38). In the textile mills of Leipzig 
and district, a drive was made against women’s labour, and the Nazi works 
council insisted that any woman having a husband or a brother to support 
her must return to the home (39). 


(f) OTHER MEASURES. ° 


In addition to the official measures adopted to drive women out of paid 
employment, numerous unofficial and unregulated attempts have been made 
with the same aim. 


For example, the management of the Reemstma cigarette factory in Altona 
undertook to pay a sum of 600 marks to every unmarried woman who had 
worked at least a year in the undertaking if she married and left her 
employment before the end of 1933, such women to be replaced by unemployed 
men. A similar arrangement was made in a cigar factory in Bremen (40). 


The lead given by the authorities in the campaign against double earnings 
has been followed with enthusiasm by organisations of employers. The 
Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung (41) reported that the abolition of double earnings 
was one of the measures proposed by industrial employers to reduce unemploy- 


31. Germania, 3-8-33 (U.L.1., 20-11-33). 

32. I.LJI., 20-11-33. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Frankfurter Zeitung, 2-10-33 and 6-10-33 (/.L./., 6-11-33). 
37. Germania, 7-8-33 (J.L.J., 11-9-33). 

38. Frankfurter Zeitung, 2-8-33 (.L.I., 11-9-33). 
39. News Chronicle, 3-8-33. 

40. Kélnische Zeitung, 21-7-33 (U.L.J., 11-9-33). 
41. 7th September, 1933 (/.L./., 23-10-33). 
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ment. The Hamburg Chamber of Industry and Commerce circularised its 
member firms proposing, inter alia, the dismissal of persons in receipt of 
double earnings and the replacement of women workers by men (42), while 
hosiery mills in Saxony decided to dismiss as far as possible all women 
workers before the 31st March, 1934, or the 30th June, 1934 (43). According 
to a letter in the Manchester Guardian of the 7th February, 1934, young 
men were being trained to take the place of women workers in the silk 
industry. 

Thus even in the textile industry, which has always employed more women 
than men, a drive has been made against the employment of women. 


Passing mention may be made of the issue of collective regulations for 
the hat-making industry and for the brick industry in some districts (44), 
laying down equal rates of pay for women with men, in order to eliminate the 
employment of women in work of too strenuous a nature, but it is not known 
what effect if any, these regulations have had. 


Il. — Effects 


a) GENERAL. 


On the whole, it cannot be said, if the Nazi regime really wanted to 
put women back in the home, that it has been outstandingly successful. There 
has been a decline in women’s employment—probably very large relatively 
in the professions and ‘in higher-paid positions generally—but, taken over 
wage-earning occupations as a whole it has been very slight and in no way 
commensurate with the efforts made or the endless talk on the subject. 


As far as the marriage loans scheme is concerned, 700.000 loans had been 
granted between August, 1933, and the end of January, 1937, the average 
amount being 600 marks (45). In announcing the figures, Reinhardt, the 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of Finance, estimates that 500.000 
marriages have thus been made which could not otherwise have been 
contracted, and records that 500.000 children have been born to couples who 
married on the loans, which is twice as high as the number born to couples 
who marry on their own financial resources! The scheme therefore seems 
to have been useful for the cannon-fodder industry, whatever effect it may 
have had on the employment of women. 


As far as domestic service is concerned, it is interesting to note that, 
according to the Neuer Vorwaerts (46), the number of women domestic 


workers has fallen from 1.438.000 to 1.249.000. 


The way in which the Government’s lead was followed is well illustrated 
by a case in which a male worker was discharged owing to scarcity of 
material. When he appealed for reinstatement, the Court ordered the firm 
to reinstate him or pay compensation, giving as the reasons for the judgment _ 
that, while discharges might be necessary, the scarcity of material ought to 
have resulted in the discharge of one of the women workers first since the 
government’s view was that « women should be gradually taken out of such 
undertakings and put back in the home to fulfil properly their real duties 
as housewives and mothers». The firm appealed against the sentence, saying 


42. Frankfurter Zeitung, 16-9-33 (J.L.I., 23-10-33). 

43. Frankfurter Zeitung, 21-9-33 (I.L.I., 23-10-33). 

44. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5-2-37; Deutsche Arbeitskorrespondengz, 10-1-37 (I.L.I., 
5-4-37). 

45. Times, 2-2-37. 

46. 31st January, 1937. 
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that discharge would have meant as much hardship to women « who generally 
had their families to feed», but then let the cat out of the bag by adding 
that the lower wages paid to women made a difference to the firm of one 
thousand marks a year! The appeal was rejected and the judgment confirmed 


that women should be discharged first (47). 


In regard to the campaign in general, it was soon realised that it was techni- 
cally impossible suddenly to throw all women workers out of employment. It 
seems to have come as something of a shock to the Nazi authorities that 
women workers earn their pay, are often very skilled workers and may even 
be superior to men in certain work! The Labour Trustee for East Prussia 
issued a warning in September, 1933 (48), against hasty and _ short-sighted 
decisions, and the Reich Minister of the Interior had, by the 13th October, 
1933 (49), received many complaints arising out of a too strict application 
of measures prohibiting the employment of women officials and teachers: The 
Prussian Minister of the Interior even went so far as to state in a circular 
that interruptions in the work had been caused by the replacement of women 
stenographers by men, and therefore laid it down that these posts were not 
to be included among the posts reserved for men on the preferred waiting 
list (50). 

It is also reported (51) in the German Factery Inspectorate’s Report that 
the attempts to replace women by men have failed in various industries. Match 
factories had had to re-engage the women workers dismissed in 1933, as the 
men substituted for them could not do the work efficiently, and cable works 
had also found out that men had not the same quickness of finger for winding 
the wire. 


(b) EMPLOYMENT. 


Owing to the Nazi campaign to reduce unemployment, and _ still more 
to the rearmament drive, unemployment figures in Germany have been falling 
since 1933 and employment figures rising. Thus we find an increase in the 
number of workers in factory employment from 3.650.000 in the spring of 
1933 to about 6.000.000 in the first half of 1936, out of which the number 
of women workers rose from just over 1.100.000 to nearly 1.500.000, showing 
that nearly 350.000 more women found employment in industry since the beginning 
of 1933 (52). But, owing partly to the widespread measures adopted to drive 
women out of employment, and partly to the fact that recovery mainly took 
place in the industries concerned with rearmament, which require more men 
than women workers, there has been a greater proportional increase in the 
employment of men than in that of women. 


As Wirtschaft und Statistip says rather more delicately (53) « the 
greatest increases in employment as a whole have been in the building industry, 
iron and steel processing and engineering—industries in which women’s 
work is insignificant—while the recovery in other industries, which employ 
more women, such as the clothing, textile, food and drink industries, has been 
much slighter ». 

Thus, while the absolute number of women industrial workers has increased, 
the proportion of women to men workers has fallen, as can be seen from 
the following table (54) showing, as monthly averages, the proportion of 
women workers to all workers in factory employment : 


47. Altonaer Nachrichten, 19-12-36 (cited in Fascism, 20-2-37). 
48. Frankfurter Zeitung, 25-9-33 (J.L.J., 20-11-33). 

49. Der Angriff, 13-10-33 U.L.J., 20-11-33). 

50. Frankfurter Zeitung, 13-10-33 (J.L.J., 20-11-33). 

51. « Jahresbericht der Gewerbeaufsicht » (Fascism, 14-11-36). 
52. Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 20, 1936. 

53. lbid, 

54. Ibid. 
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Month Women Workers as Percentage of All Workers 


1933 (1) 1934 (1) 1935 1936 
JANHOIY Ata airs 30.3 29.0 27.6 de 30 
Pébeunryie soc ot as 30.8 27.9 27.0 215 
Marvel 2004s. Fie 30.6 27.9 26.4 24.8 
Arb Ses 29.8 27.4 25.7 24.2 
NMidy 207s Pe ee 29.6 27.3 25.3 23.6 
Tine th eh edie 29.2 26.7 25.1 24.1 
Diy. icteee ea Pano a 29.0 26.5 24.7 » 
Purgist’ 42 ore 28.7 26.4 24.6 » 
September ........ 28.5 26.2 24.9 » 
October Perm. fee 28.2 26.3 24.9 » 
November “Oo 2.5505 28.1 26.3 24.9 » 
Ajecember. ths. 4 ee 28.9 26.3 25.3 » 


1. Newly calculated. 


The following table (55) gives the percentage of women workers to all 
workers in different industries, and shows how the proportion has_ not 
declined nearly so much in the consumption goods as in the production goods 
industries : 


Women Workers as a Percentage of All Workers 
first half of 


1933 1934 1935 1935 1936 


Industrial Group 


All industry iy atti tetic caf ktente 29.38 27.0 25.9 26.1 24.5 
Production *goods..2.7. 5 et. o5 scien 10.9 9.8 9.3 9.5 8.7 
Consuniption‘ :goods; s+) sane wn 49.6 49.2 48.7 48.8 48.7 
Iron and metal processing......... 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.9 
Iron ‘and, steel goods....04..-.... 20.4 19.2 18.4 18.5 18.8 
‘Tinplate Awe nic Seme ee & hones «bi: 23,2 20.7 20.3 20.5 19.9 
Non-ferrous metal goods.......... 40.18 40.32 = 41.2 41.1 41.2 
Engineering 50555 /<icie oe Rise ni J.D 52 3.2 3.1 3.3 
Vehicle. balding ioe onan wc cn 8,4 6.7 5.6 5.8 55 
Electrical goods tn csr se ee 32.8 34.9 34.5 34.6 32.5 
Optical and precision instruments?... 31.0 28.4 27.9 Lh 27.6 
Building,-materials i icon si os 5 os 7.6 7.4 pS 7.7 6.7 
Satwmulle*< Sie e Ca ates eee eae tay) 2.7 Bay pa § oh 
Woodworking 5... 24/40 cose ces 17.94 16.24 fees 15.8 15.8 
Leather ...... Anan a eA R ete Dame ete by AV 32.5 31.1 30.6 31.8 
Chemical. ‘industry, 7754 sae ke be 21.2 20.8 20.4 20.5 20.2 
Rubber’... care CaN Ae Daria 47.1 43.6 40.3 41.1 41.5 
Pottery: 0 er ee eae ee ee 43.78 41.7% 41.0 41.0 40.8 
Glass rer) ey eee ae eee a eae 16.84 16.14 16.2 16.2 159. 
Papermaking | o's se ee 15.8 15.2 15.4 15.5 15.7 
Paper’ goods. 20 SO Peay 58.1 57.0 SV Pes 57.4 512) 
Graphi¢ ‘trades: 442 ae 24.8 26.7 25.9 25.8 25.6 
Texhles ie APES ee ree 52.8 52.6 52.0 52.2 51.8 
Clothing 000.59. GW eeeente Ore 68.2 68.3 67.9 68.2 68.4 
OVS «sp Shh CA GRE eee ee eee 56.0 53.3 55.1 55.9 53.7 
Food, andi .drink.*, 725e5 0 fete eee 38.6 38.2 40.5 38.7 40.3 

1. Including mining and building. 

2. Including clocks and watches. 

3. Newly calculated. 

4. Newly calculated on a basis covering more branches. 


55. Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 20, 1936. 
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In the same issue, Wirschaft und Statistip points out that «the decline 
in the employment of women in industry came to a standstill in the middle 
of 1936», and ascribes this partly to the impetus given in the preceding months 
to the consumption goods industries and partly to the «shortage of men 
workers in view of the steadily continuing demand for skilled workers in the 
production goods industries». But there is also another cause, referred to by 
the Paris Peuple (56), and that is the introduction of the two years’ military service. 
Reference is made in this connection to| an article in the Deutsche Volks- 
wirt (57) in a column inspired by the Reichswehr, which makes no attempt 
to conceal the reasons leading to a modification of Nazi policy as regards the 
employment of women. This article states that it is a sensible precaution to 
start thinking now of giving a proper technical training to a section of women 
workers, so that later on they will be able to train and instruct in their turn 
other women workers in the operations and manipulations which women do not 
as a rule perform. Improvement in hygienic conditions and the installation of 
new plant which makes the work easier will allow of work being performed 
now by women which, when carried out during the War, made great demands 
on their physical powers. 


Further insight into the situation is also given by an article (58) which 
states quite frankly that « the employment of women can only be effective, in 
the urgency of a modern war, if no long preliminaries are involved. Last 
year, the number of women employed showed an increase, compared with the 
last pre-war years, of 35 % in the metal industry, 5 % in the chemical industry, 
100 % in the building industry and over 200 % in the textile industry ». 


Ill. — The Wages Situation 


As a natural concomitant of their degradation in all spheres, women in indus- 
try have lost a great deal of ground in that of wages. As pointed out in the 
introduction, women are nowhere paid at the same rate as men, but the Fascist 
tendency is still further to accentuate the gap which exists, instead of trying 
to bridge it, as is the tendency in progressive States, where women workers can 
fight for their conditions, through their Unions. 


According to the official statistics (59), there has been practically no change 
in.the hourly wages rates, i.e., rates laid down in collective agreements, in 
most industries. The tables for different occupations show, with almost mono- 
tonous regularity, a steady increase in rates from 1928 to 1930, a slight fall 
in 1931, a very sharp fall in 1932, and then no further change until December, 
1935, which is as far as these figures go. This applies to the figures for both 
men and women workers, although in some industries, such as metal working, 
paper goods and bookbinding, textiles, clothing, baking and brewing the rates 
for women workers show still later reductions, recorded in 1933, 1934 or even 


1935. 


But a much clearer idea of the situation is given by the results of enqui- 
ries into actual earnings in different trades which are published from time to 
time in Wirtschaft und Statistip and collected in the Statistiches Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Reich. 


56. 22nd November, 1936. 

57. 6th November, 1936. 

58. Deutsche Volkswirt, 3rd April, 1936. 

59. J.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-1936. 
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Examination of these figures shows a fall in practically all cases in the 
hourly earnings of all workers. In some cases, the average weekly earnings have 
not fallen or have even increased, which is not surprising in view of the fact that 
daily average hours of work in industry have risen from 6.91 in 1932 to 7.39 
in 1936, and that average hours in some trades, the building and armament indus- 
tries for example, are considerably over eight per day (60). Although it is stated 
that the German Government « has no intention of abolishing the eight-hour day, 
any rigid enforcement of the provisions regulating hours of work is to be 
avoided », with a view to the success of the Four Year Plan, and Labour ‘Trustees 
are therefore empowerd to authorise prolongation up to a maximum of ten 
hours a day; beyond this limit further overtime may also be allowed, but it then 
requires the permission of the factory inspectorate (61). 


As far as women’s earnings in particular are concerned, the official figures 
show a tremendous drop in nearly all trades. In the confectionery and bakery 
trades for example (in which the proportion of women’s labour is very large, 
amounting as it does to one-third in the whole of the food and drink indus- 
tries (62), the average gross hourly earnings of women workers have fallen from 
33,5 or 67,7 pfennings in March, 1931 (according to age of the worker and method _ 
of payment) to 26.5 and 54.1 pfennigs respectively in March, 1934 (63). 


In the chemical industry, in which, according to the 1933 census (64), one- 
quarter of the workers were women, their average gross hourly earnings have 


fallen from approximately 62.0 pfennigs in June, 1931, to 51.5 in June, 1936 (65). 


The wages paid to home workers are at a disgracefully low level. Lace- 
makers in Bavaria, for example, are reported to receive between 4 and 10 pfen- 
nigs per hour, while in Saxony hourly rates of 8, 10 or 12 pfennigs are no 
exception. 


And in the field of wages the interesting fact emerges from the figures that 
in practically every case women workers have suffered more by the cuts in wages 
than have men. In the confectionery and bakery trades, for example, women’s 
wages amounted to 60.8 % of the men’s wages in 1931, but only to 58.6 % 


in 1934 (66); while the corresponding figures in the chemical industry were 
65.5 % in 1931 and only 60.9 % in 1934 (67). 


The same increase in the difference between men’s and women’s rates is 
noticeable in the boot and shoe industry (the 1933 census referred to above 
showed about one-sixth of all the workers in the leather and leather goods 
industries to be women); while men’s average weekly earnings in marks fell 
between 1932 and 1935 from 27.49 to 26.83, the corresponding women’s earnings 
fell from 19.89 to 17.60 marks; so that women’s earnings amounted to 72.3 % 
of the men’s in 1932 but only to 65.6 % in 1935 (68). 


In the textile industry (one of the very few industries in which actually more 
women than men are employed), the same disproportion is shown in the reduc- 
tions, as is evidenced by the following table (69), which gives in marks the ave- 
rage gross earnings of men and women workers in 1933 and 1935: 





60. Der Angriff, 7-3-37 (1.L.1., 12-4-37). 

61. Berliner Tageblatt, 4-4-37 U.LJ., 17-5-37). 

62. Census figures of 16th June, 1933; published in a special supplement to 
Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 14, 1935. 

63. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1933 and 1935. 

64. Special supplement to Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 14, 1935. 

65. Statistisches Jahrbuch 1933; Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 19, 1936. 

66. Reichsarbeitsblatt, n°* 3, 1931 and 24, 1934. 

67. Wirtschaft und Statistik, n°* 6, 1932 and 16, 1935. 

68. Reichsarbeitsblatt, n° 19, 1935. 

69. Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 7, 1936, and n° 12, 1934. 
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AVERAGE GROSS 


Weekly Earnings Hourly Earnings 
in Marks in Pfennigs 


Sept. 1933 Déc. 1935 Sept. 1933 Déc. 1935 


Skilled male workers.......... 30.28 27.31 73.3 69.0 


Unskilled male workers........ 26.83 | 22.97 56.8 43:3 
Skilled female workers......... 23.54 19.56 53.8 48.7 
Unskilled female workers....... 18.81 15.62 41.3 37.7 


Comparison of the earnings of skilled men and women workers shows that, 
out of a wage which was already lower, the women have actually suffered a 
cut which is absolutely larger—not to mention the disproportion in the relative 
reduction—which brings their wages in 1935 to 90 % of the 1933 level, while the 
men’s earnings stand at 94%. As far as weekly earnings are concerned, the 
women’s stand at 83 7% of the former level and the men’s at 90 %. And this in an 
industry in which the employment of women has always been taken for gran- 
ted and in which. the difference in men’s and women’s rates of pay was already 
unjustifiably great. 


And even where, as has happened in a few industries, there has been a rise 
in earnings, this has not affected the women workers. Il we take the printing 
trades (in which nearly one quarter of the workers are women (/0) we find a 
slight rise in the average gross earnings of men, both per hour and per week 


between April, 1935 and June, 1936, an all-round fall for women (71): 


AVERAGE ‘GROSS 


Weekly Earnings Hourly Earnings 
in Marks in Pfennigs 


April 1935 Ju-e 1936 April 1935 June 1936 


Skilled men workers........ 55.63 56.92 119.4 120,5 
Mienpiacsistants «fs cece ke 46.25 47.75 98.3 98.8 
Women assistants ........... 24,08 23,56 52,5 50.4 


As is bound to happen where women’s wages are continually cut below 
men’s, the tendency is for them to act as a lever and bring down the whole level. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the case of the Reemstma cigarette firm, referred 
to in a letter to the Manchester Guardian of the 7th February, 1934. This 
firm decided to replace women by men workers wherever possible, wherupon 
the Nazi « factory cell» resolved, in order to avoid involving the firm in any 
extra expenditure, that the men already employed, at the rate of 46 marks per 
week, should forego 3.80 marks per week out of their wages, towards the pay- 
ment of the newly-employed men, so that they should be better paid than the 
women workers they were supplanting, who had only earned 30 marks a week. 


In connection with wages, there is no need to make more than a passing men- 
tion here of the fact the gross figures do not give anything like an accurate idea 


70. 1933 Census; see above. . 
71, Statistisches Jahrbuch 1935; Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 19, 1936. 
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of the present situation. In the first place, there has been a tremendous increase in 
the legal deductions made from wages at the source—not to mention the ever- 
lasting additions to the list of « voluntary » contributions, street collections, pound 
days and other forms of legalised blackmail. And there has been a huge in- 
crease in the cost of living, which still further reduces real wages. 


As far as deductions from the source are concerned, they have been calculated 
to average 31,5 % (72), for one category of municipal worker in the winter of 1935. 
According to the Basler Nationalzeitung (73), adult women workers were in 
1935 taking home weekly wages of seven marks, the legal deductions having in 
some cases amounted to up to 33 % of the gross wage. 


The only thing apparently left for the unfortunate worker is to comfort 
himself—and even more, herself!—with the elevating thought, so charmingly 
expressed by the German Labour Front, that high wages are no good, as they 
would produce an increased demand for fats, eggs and meat, which could not be 
supplied in adequate amounts at the present time owing to the currency diffi- 


culties (74) ! 


IV. — Conditions of Work 


As this study is primarily concerned with the economic effects of Fascism on. 
women workers, there is no place here for detailed consideration of the non- 
material effects. Nevertheless, it seems necessary to add a word about the 
other gifts which Fascism has brought to the women of Germany. 


When it comes to squeezing the last ounce of effort out of the workers, all the 
high-sounding phrases about « protecting the race») are soon forgotten, and 
women compelled to work under scandalous conditions. In the pottery industry, 
for instance, where the free Trade Unions had managed to get the employment 
of women prohibited in the kilnhouses, the Minister of Labour now has to 
admit (75) that women are being employed in the kilnhouses on unsuitably heavy 
work « especially in carrying loads of twenty-five and thirty kilogrammes »! But 
he refuses to issue the prohibition demanded by the factory inspectorate, on the 
ground that such a prohibition « is not capable of execution and also not required » 
and merely asks managements to get heavy carrying work carried out by men 
« where possible »! (The italics are ours!) 


In the fish-conserving industry, it is reported (76) that « circumstances arose 
which made it impossible, in view of the need for supplies, to observe the provisions 
laid down by agreement. ‘The eight-hour day had to be exceeded practically 
without exception in all fish-canning factories, and Sunday work became the - 
general rule. Hours of work of up to sixteen per day were no rarity. The 
state of health of the workers, of whom 90 % were women, represented a danger 


72. Bulletin of the International Federation of Employees in Public and Civil 
Services, n° 3, 1936. 

73.. 21st May, 1935: 

74. Arbettertum, 18-5-36. 

75. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25-7-36 (cited in Fascism, 12-12-36). 


76. Monatshefte fiir Sozialpolitik, published by the Social Department of the 
German Labour Front, Nov. 1936 (Fascism, 12-12-36). 
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to themselves and for posterity. The fact that women workers had to work 
sixteen hours or more in damp and cold workrooms without adequate protective 
clothing, some of them being engaged on very heavy work, shows how lightly the 
health of the German woman is thought of ». 


There is moreover a definite shortage of skilled male workers in some indus- 
tries at present, owing to the tremendous numbers employed in the armaments 
industries, and this has led certain industries to replace male workers by women, 
this being especially common in the brick-making and pottery trades (77)! And 
a further drive of women into agricultural labour is also reported (78). 


It is thus quite obvious from these few examples that, when women’s. labour is 
required, all thought of the suitability of the work, care for the future mother 
of the race, and so forth goes by the board. 


There are continuous official reports of the non-observance of collective 
regulations. [he Labour Trustee for Lower Saxony reports that many firms do 
not « adequately observe» the regulations in force (79), the 1936 May Day 
edition of Der Ruhrarbeiter, issued officially by the Labour Front (80), states 
explicitly that regulations are often not observed, not only as regards wages, but 
also the provisions for overtiize, payments, night work, men’s and women’s work, 
etc., and it is stated (81) that, im view of foreign competition, it «has 
here and there been found indispensable for the Labour Trustee to relax the 
minimum regulations through the grant of exemptions ». 


V. — Conclusions 


It is therefore not in the slightest degree surprising to note the steady rise 
‘from 2,05 % in 1932 to 2,70 % in 1935 in cases of death among members of 
sickness funds in Germany (82), nor the fact that occupational disease has nearly 
doubled during the four years of Nazi rule, rising from 7,133 cases in 1933 to 
13,944 in 1936 (83). The number of industrial accidents has also increased, 
having risen by 25 % since 1933, while the numbers in employment have only risen 
by 10 %-—thus confuting the official argument regarding the cause of the 
increase in disease and accident. 


For, while social services have made progress in most civilised countries, « in 
the land of guns before butter, they have been ruthlessly sacrificed », as the 
Johannesburg Forward (84) points out. Moreover, the death-rate of insured 
people and their families has risen to a greater extent than has that for the whole 
population. As usual, it is the workers who must bear the brunt, and among the 
workers it is the women who are most hardly hit. After all the talk about sending 





77. Frankfurter Zeitung, 7-3-37 (U.L.1., 10-5-37). 

78. I.LJI., 10-5-37: 

79. Fascism, 21-3-36. 

80. Fascism, 16-5-36. 

ae Wirtschaft und Statistik, n° 8, 1936. 

Deutsches Aersteblatt, 10-10-36 and 24-10-36 (cited in Pres Bs fo eee DANE 

Fagtiad, 15-12-36). 

83. Daily Herald, 12-5-37. 
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woman back to her place in the home, and providing a proper home life and a 
husband for every German woman, we find that no less than 31 % of all 
Germans in employment are women—a higher percentage than that in France, 


Great Biritain or the United States (85). 


As Judith Grinfeld points out (86), « the vigorous campaign against the 
employment of women has not led to their increased domesticity and security, but 
has been effective in squeezing them out of the better-paid positions into the 
sweated trades. Needless to say, this type of labour, with its miserable wages 
and long hours is extremely dangerous to the health of women... Discrimination 
against women’s labour has made it increasingly cheaper and stimulated the 
demand for women in all trades. This in turn has forced down the wage level 
of male employees. Ass a result, men do not earn enough to support a family, 
and women are compelled to work. So the vicious circle of Fascist policy is 
completed. » 


There are signs that the women who helped Hitler into power are beginning 
to realise what they have done. One Nazi women journalist says that « women 
to-day are handed over defenceless to the men, who hold the entire power of 
the State in their hands», and another states that « thinking National Socialist 
women begin to regret that in their national feeling they raised men to be 
unrestricted masters of the destiny of women and of the nation» (87). 


Coming as it does from those who helped to bring the regime into power 
this should be evidence enough, if more is still needed, to warn the women of the 
democratic countries of the inevitable fate which awaits them under a Fascist 
regime. 


85. Judith Griinfeld : « Women Workers in Nazi Germany», The Nation, 
13th March, 1937. 

86. Ibid. 

87. Ibid. 
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I. — Introduction. 


There is no need to devote much time to an account of Italian Fascism’s 
conception of women’s work; the standard Fascist view is too well known to 
require much comment. In Italy the campaign against women’s work as such 
has been probably less violent than in Austria and certainly than in Germany, 
since Italian women, when Fascism came into power in Italy, had not attained the 
same position as that of the women in the other countries. That is, although tre- 
mendous numbers of Italian women were employed in agriculture and lower- 
paid industrial work, only very few relatively had managed to fight their way 
into the professions and higher—paid positions. And, as is amply demontrated by 
the words and acts of the Fascists, it is not women’s work as such to which they 
object, but their entry into the aristocracy of the workers, which gives them 
access to a higher standard of living and a greater degree of emancipation. 


In Italy there are the usual press campaigns against the employment of 
women, we have Mussolini painting fancy pictures of woman as the mother 
of the race, and apolegists for the Fascist regime assuring us that, by their work 
in the Fascist Party « women have to-day created for themselves a prestige 
which they were far from enjoying at other times» (1). 


There is a fair amount of -articulate expression for the obvious truth that « the 
great majority of working women are compelled to work by economic conditions 
which render it constantly more difficult for the working man to maintain his 
mother, daughter, sister and wife » (2), or that, in most of the countries of Europe 
and America, between 80 % and 95 % of all women employed on non-domestic 
work have been compelled to work by vital necessity (3). 


In considering the situation of the workers in Italy, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that, contrary to Germany and Austria, Italy is a predominatingly agri- 
cultural country. Figures published in the annual report of the Italian Commis- 
sariat for Migration and Internal Settlement (4) show that the proportion of 
agricultural workers of both sexes to all workers of both sexes varied between 
75.5% and 77.8% from 1929 to 1933, the lowest point having been reached in 
1932 with 72.5%. Agricultural workers may therefore be assumed to form 
approximately three-quarters of the whole body of workers and, as they are 
treated as a separate class, as far as conditions of works, wages, social insur- 
ance, etc., are concerned, it is necessary to deal with them separately here also. - 


Il. -— Women’s Employment. 


As far as the proportion of women’s employment is concerned, it is interesting 
to note the figures compiled by Guglielmo Tagliacarne (5) from population 
censuses in 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. As will be seen from the 


accompanying table, reproduced from Tagliacarne’s article, there has been a 


1. Maria Castellani : « La Femme italienne dans la Vie politique et économique 
de la Nation», in « La Francaise » of 19th October, 1935. 


2. Maria Albini : « Women and Work », in «I Problemi del Lavoro », Septem- 
ber, 1935. 


3. ©The Working Woman», in «I Problemi del Lavoro», August, 1935. 


4. «Le Migrazione interne in Italia nell’Anno 1933»; cited in « Industrial 
and Labour Information », 8th April, 1935. 


5. Guglielmo Tagliacarne : « L’occupazione delle donne nelle fabbriche e negli 
uffici durante gli ultimi cinquant’anni e la diminuzione delle nascite », in « Giornale 
degli Economisti » of December, 1934. 
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steady and considerable fall, amounting to almost 50 %, in the percentage of 
women employed in factories from 1881 to 1931. Transport and communications 
show a small increase, commerce is more or less constant, and the other non- 
manual groups of banking, insurance, public services, office work and the pro- 
fessions show a very large increase, especially in the post-war period. But the 
proportion of women employed in industrial work is so large as compared 
with the other occupations covered that the proportion of women to men employed 
in all the groups considered shows a substantial decrease, in spite of the slight 
increase, between 1881 and 1931, in the percentage of female to male population 
as a whole. 


Maria Castellani gives some interesting figures (6), which it has not been 
possible to check, however, of the number of women in the professions in Italy. 
According to her there were (at the end of 1935, when her article was written) 
180 women solicitors and barristers, five notaries, 795 doctors, 30 dentists, 2 veter- 
inary surgeons, 195 engineers and chemists, 13 architects and 134,985 women 
in the teaching profession. She adds that women occupy many leading positions 
in the professions, one being assistant director of an observatory, one having 
been for some time director of the Scala in Milan and others being at the head 
of industrial undertakings or administrations. 


lil. — Restrictions on Women’s Employment. 


Although Mussolini describes himself as being seized by « a wave of indigna- 
tion» when he sees in the factory « the pitiless machine sucking out the life- 
blood of our girls and young women», it was pointed out at a national confer- 
ence of the officials of the Fascist Industrial Unions, held in Rome on the 
13th July, 1934, that there was an increase in the practice of giving to women 
and boys work suitable only for grown men, which was to be deplored as it 
was doing great harm to adult male workers (7). It is perhaps no coincidence 
that the autumn of the same year saw the conclusion of various agreements for 
the replacement of women by men workers in certain occupations. 


On the Ist October, 1934 (8), an agreement was concluded between the 
Fascist organisations of workers and employers in banking and insurance by 
which women were to be substituted by men, and the number of women employed 
in undertakings with less than twenty employees was not to exceed 12 % in banks 
and 16 % in insurance companies. 


This was followed on the IIth October, 1934, by a similar agreement con- 
cluded between the organisations of industrial employers and employees « for the 
purpose of combatting unemployment », of which one clause provides for women’s 
and children’s work to be examined with the aim of replacing, where this appears 
necessary and possible, women workers by men, and young workers by adults. 
Similar provisions restrict the employment of women salaried workers. 


Analogous provisions were issued for commercial employees, and in the textile 
industry, where women are estimated to form 90 % of the total number of 
workers, the Fascist organisations ordered that 30 % of all workers in the weaving 
branch were henceforth to be men, in order to meet the needs of male employment. 


As far as the public services are concerned, all positions (except in military 
administrations, the judiciary and the diplomatic service) were open to women 


up till 1933, but a decree of the 28th November, 1933, (9) empowered State 


6 Op> cit 

7. «Il Lavoro Fascista» of 14th July, 1934; cited by Gaetono Salvemini in 
« Under the Axe of Fascism ». 

8. Except where otherwise stated, the details about collective agreements are 
in each case taken from the agreements themselves, published in pamphlet form 
by the Ministry of Corporations, as supplements to the « Bollettino Ufficiale ». 

9. 1L O. Memorandum on « The Status of Women in Public Administrations ». 
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administrative departments, including self-governing bodies, to prohibit or restrict 
the admission of women to open competition for places in any grade. The 
quotas of women to be admitted into employment in central administrative depart- 
ments were fixed at 5 % for higher-grade posts for which a university degree is 
required, 15 % for intermediate grades and 20 % for subordinate positions. 


These proportions are said by Maria Castellani to be in excess of the percen- 
tages of women actually employed, but it is difficult to check this statement 
and, even if it is accurate, the restriction means a limitation on the rumbers of 
women to be accepted in future even if it dces not mean—as the restrictions in 
industry mean—the dismissal of women workers now in employment. 


The teaching profession, as has been mentioned above, occupies a very large 
number of women in Italy, partly because pay is very low. Mussolini only 
approves of women teaching a limited number of subjects to children, as he 
considers that « the child’s development in later years requires the sterner and 
more virile tone of the male mind» (10). And he explains that the restriction 
on the employment of women in education (regulations issued in 1927 excluded 
women from studying philosophy, literature and history on the grounds that 
women lack enthusiasm for philosophy, which they always seek to tincture with 
religion, that they cannot write, and that in history they are apt to be strongly 
partisan!) was found to be essential because « too many women teachers in the 
higher institutions threatened to bring about a sort of effete atmosphere ». 


As a further encouragement to men and discouragement to women to enter 
the teaching profession, the cost of training was lowered for men and raised for 
women, and the appointment of women to positions in high schools was res- 
tricted. No exact information is to hand as to the results achieved, but 
Maria Castellani says that the expected results had not been obtained, men 
continuing to be in the minority, and that it was very probable that the restric- 
tions imposed would be repealed. 


IV. — Wages. 


(a) INDUSTRY. 


Curiously enough, in the case of Italy, the official Fascist statistics actually 
confirm the fact that wages have fallen steadily under the Fascist regime. The 
official figures available do not go back before 1928, but there is evidence to 
show that the fall dates back to the start of the regime. Some figures given by 
the Italian National Trade Union Centre, (11) for example show how much 
wages fell in the early years of Fascism, when the general world trend was in 
the other direction. As the Confederazione Generale del Lavoro (Italian National 
Trade Union Centre) points out, «the forced inactivity of the organisations 
belonging to the C.G.L. and the collaboration at any price of the Fascist cor- 
porations have prevented the workers from getting their wages increased in pro- 
portion to the cost of living, even in those industries where work was abundant 
and where remunerative profits were made ». 

The C.G.L. states that in the Fiat Lingotto works, the general wages average 
in December, 1920, was 32.64 lire per day, whereas the general average in 
July, 1926, was only 30.80 lire, this fall running parallel to an increase in the 
cost of living index (for Turin) from 118.11 in December, 1920, to 156.05 in 
July, 1926. Thus, with a 6 % reduction in wages, and a 32 % increase in 


the cost of living, real wages in July, 1926, were only 71 % of real wages in 
December, 1920. 


10. «Evening Standard », 22nd June, 1929. 


11. «La liberté syndicale en Italie»; report submitted to the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva, June, 1927. 
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As Gaetono Salvemini points out (12), the compilation of index figures for 
industrial wages was taken over in 1928 from the National Insurance Board by 
the Industrialists’ Confederation, and continuity was broken, but he quotes plenty 
of Fascist authorities for the wage cuts which were universal at that period. The 
« Corriere della Sera » of 26th March, 1932, for example, reported that wages fell 
by about 20 % between June, 1927, and December, 1928, and a further drop 
of approximately 10 % had taken place in 1929; the « Lavoro Fascista » of 
21st January, 1932, reported that bank clerks lost from 36 % to 37 % of their 
salaries between Ist January, 1927, and 31st December, 1931. 


The official figures for average hourly earnings which start again in 1928 (13) 
show a practically universal—and in some cases very steep—decrease in wages 
throughout industry. All the groups listed taken together fell on the average 
from 2.10 lire in July, 1928, to 1.74 lire in November, 1934, and it is noticeable 
that certain trades, in which large numbers of women are employed, show a still 
heavier fall. Paper for example, shows a fall from 2.42 lire in 1928 to 1.60 in 
1935, and textiles fell from 1.68 in 1928 to figures as low as 1.15 in 1935 in 
some cases (an exact comparison is difficult since a new method of classification 
has been adopted from 1932 onwards). 


‘Salvemini (14) cites numerous Fascist authorities to show the reductions in the 
wages of women. Quoting from the « Gazzetta del Popolo » of the 27th February, 
1928, he says that textile operatives in Biella were receiving in February, 1928, 
24 % lower wages than in 1924, while by December, 1933, their wages had 
fallen from 40 % to 55 % below the 1927 level. In the province of Milan 
(according to the « Lavoro Fascista » of 12th January, 1932) women weavers were 
recetving wages which were 31 % under the 1927 level, while wages in the 


silk industry had fallen by 50 % between 1926 and 1933. 


The Italian delegate at the London Conference in 1933 is reported in « The 
State and Economic Life » (from which Salvemini cites the statement) as having 
said that « the maximum reduction of 18 % was reached in 1928» and that « the 
average diminution finally amounted to 24 % or 25 %.» Even supposing his 
figures for wages cuts up till 1928 are correct, the statement that 1928 was the 
peak year for reductions is flatly contradicted by the official figures referred to 
above. 


As far as women are concerned, it should be noted that the collective 
agreements concluded from time to time for different industries between the 
appropriate national organisations of employers and workers show an astonishing 
difference between the rates for men and women on the same work. An 
agreement concluded on the Ist June, 1932, in the flax and hemp industry, for 
- example, lays down minimum rates for an eight-hour day of 17.35 lire for men 
sorters, against 6.90 lire for women sorters, and 15.90 lire for men packers, 
against 6.80 lire for women packers, the highest wage earned by any woman 
worker being 11.45 lire. This kind of difference is to be found throughout all 
the processes performed, and applies also to unskilled workers; women unskilled 
workers over eighteen years of age earn 6.95 lire, while men in the same cate- 
gory earn from 12.30 to 14.45 according to whether they are over or under 
twenty. A new agreement concluded for the same industry in June, 1934, 
reduced all the minimum rates, but the differentiation between men’s and women’s 
rates remains. 


The minimum hourly rates laid down for the pottery industry show the 
same gap. In 1933 the rates for first-class operatives were 2.35 lire for men 
but only 1.35 for women, with corresponding variations through every category. 


And when the new agreement of 28th May, 1934, reduced all the rates, the 


12. «Under the Axe of Fascism ». 
13. L.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1934/35 and 1935/36. 
14. Op. cit. 
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differences remained, first-class men operatives being entitled to 2.25 while women 
were only entitled to 1.30. 


The collective agreement for the manufacture of spinning and weaving access- 
ories of the 30th July, 1933, lays down minimum daily rates of 15.0 lire for 
semi-skilled men, with 8.40 for semi-skilled women workers; while the agreement 
of the 24th November, 1933, for the industry producing woven hat material and 
hats (an important industry in Italy) lays down women’s rates which are in some 
cases less than 50 % of the men’s rates. Women in the highest-paid positions 
earn 1.40 per hour, as against the men’s 2.25 lire, but in the lower paid positions 
the respective rates are 1.05 as against 2.05 lire, 0.90 as against 1.80 lire, and 
even 0.75 as against 1.55. 


In the white glass industry, an agreement of the 3lst January, 1934, laid 
down daily rates of 8.40 and 23.00 lire respectively for men and women workers 
in the same category, while respective rates of 10.00 and 24.00 are to be found 
in another class. 


A collective agreement for the woollen industry (15) provided for minimum 
rates which were from 23 % to 60 % higher for men than for women workers, 
and the « Popola d'Italia » stated in 1934 (16) that, taking industry as a whole, 
women were receiving hourly wages varying between 0.82 and 0.99 lire in 
return for the same work as that performed by men earning from 1.06 to 1.52 lire. 


The same situation is found in the case of non-manual workers. An agreement 
concluded on the 23rd December, 1932, for the Banco di Santo Spirito in 
Rome laid down that male employees’ salaries should rise from 4.750 to 12,200 
(with the cost of living bonus included), while women’s started at 4,000 and only 
rose to 8,000 (also with the bonus included). The same difference holds good 
in insurance, The agreement concluded on the 4th May, 1933, for the Catholic 
Insurance Society of Verona provided for salaries varying between 8,400 and 
18,800 for men, and between 6,500 and 10,000 lire for women (all employees 


being over twenty and the cost of living bonus being included in each case). 


Under the agreement of the 28th June, 1934, women employees of the Stipel 
telephone company earn between 475 and 640 lire, while men in the same category 
earn between 650 and 800 lire. In another category the women’s rates vary 


between 400 and 480 lire, while the men’s vary from 550 to 600. 


In the case of employees in banking and insurance it should moreover be noted 
that family allowances are paid in nearly all cases, so that the usual argument for 
higher pay to male employees is out of court. 


When it comes to wage-cutting, the women are again at a disadvantage. A 
collective agreement, for example, was concluded on the 3Ilst May, 1934, for a 
reduction of salaries in the Saide electrical company. This provided for a 2 % 
cut on salaries, with no reduction to be made on salaries of under 500 lire for men 
over twenty-one, under 350 lire for men of under twenty-one, but only under 
200 lire for women; and a similar agreement for reduction of salaries in the 
Roman and Tiber Electrical Company, of the 18th July, 1934, provided for 
graded reductions which were not to bring salaries down to less than 500 lire per - 
month for men of over twenty-one, 350 lire for men of under twenty-one, and 
200 lire for all women employees, irrespective for age. 


A revealing light on the attitude to women workers is shown by a legal case 
won by the Fascist organisation of silk workers in 1933, against the employers in 


the silk industry of Como, Milan and Varese, who, having already cut wages by 
50 % between 1929 and 1932, wanted to make a further cut of 33 %. The 





15. «Il Lavoro Fascista », 7th November, 1934; cited in-« Mirovoie khoziajstvo 
i mirovaia politika» (World Economics and World Politics), N° 2/1936. 


16. 5th January, 1934; cited in « Mirovoie khoziajstvo i mirovaia politika », 
N° 2/1936. 
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employers’ argument was that, although the cut was a considerable one, it would 
not have placed the workers in a position inferior to that prevailing in other textile 
works, since nearly all the workers concerned were women and therefore able to 
« draw in their belts » tighter than other workers (17)! 


(b) AGRICULTURE. 


Very useful information about agricultural wages in Fascist Italy is to be 
found in a pamphlet on « Agricultural Labourers in Italy and Fascist Trade 
Unionism », published jointly by the Confederazione generale del Lavoro and 
« Giustizia e Liberté», from which most of the following data are taken. The 
curve of agricultural wages, as this pamphlet states, started to descend in the 
second half of 1921, when the Fascist offensive against the workers’ organisations 
started, rose slightly during the period of inflation to reach its peak ot the end 
of 1926, from which it fell steadily till 1931 (which is as far as the figures given 
in the pamphlet take us). The following interesting table (compiled from various 
official sources, such as the « Lavoro Fascista», « Stampa», etc.) shows the 
daily wages in lire paid to workers of over fifteen: 


1926 1927 1927 1928 1929 1930 1930 1931 
I II II IV V VI VII 

LocaL WorKERS : 
Vercelli-Alessandria » 18.90 18.30 17.40 17.55 17.05 14.55 11.08 


Mortara-Novara .. » 18.50 17.90 17.00 17.15 16.65 14.25 10.83 
‘Milan-Pavia ..... » 17.50 16.90 16.10 16.25 15.75 13.50 10.30 
Lodi-Crema ..... » 1710. 11650. 15:70 . 15.85... 159.355! 13)15e10.00 


WORKERS FROM OTHER PROVINCES : 
All provinces .... 21.80 19.50 18.90 17.45 17.65 16.20 14.00 10.64 


I. Collective agreement, 16th March, 1927; II. Decree of Rome Labour 
Office of 14th July, 1927; Ill. IV and V. Collective agreements for March, 
1928, 1929 and 1930 respectively; VI. New agreement of May, 1930; VII. De- 
cree of the Rome Labour Office of 18th July, 1931. 


These figures are confirmed by official statistics for the average hourly wages 
of agricultural labourers (18), which moreover prove quite clearly that the 
tendency described in the above-mentioned pamphlet did not by any means cease 
in 1931 but continued its course: 








Normal Average Hourly Wages of Day Labourers 
in Agriculture 





Year Men Women 

ba ; Index 

ba Figure 

So) SE ee ae 1.49 100.00 
SL Aare ete rae 1.30 87.25 
Re pe eae di 1.18 79.19 
1S) tee gS ey oe 1.16 77.85 
5% Se 1.13 75.84 
LS eRe Cee eae 1.13 75.84 





17. Information received from the Confederazione generale del Lavoro. 
18. Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1936. 


As has been stated above, whereas the aim of the free Trade Unions was 
to bridge over the gap between men’s and women’s wages, the Fascist tendency is 
to suppress the women’s rates still further, and in Italian agriculture the differentia- 
tion on ordinary work was brought up to 40 % or 50 % or even more. The 
rates laid down by the Fascist authorities in June, 1927, for workers engaged on 
the vintage in the province of Trapani were 1.40 lire per hour for men and 0.65 
for women and children. ‘The corresponding rates paid in Anzio for hoeing, 
digging, spreading sulphate and watering were 16 lire per day for men and 8 lire 
for women, while an order issued in December 1928 laid down 6.50 lire per day 
as the rate on work reserved exclusively for women and children. 


The agreement concluded for the Milan district in January 1931 laid down the 
following rates for workers coming from other districts: 


Daity Maximum Daity MINIMUM 
(according to season) 


MEN 
From 9746569... oe ee 12.80 11.20 
From .16 ite; U9. a lw ee 10.80 9.20 
From? 13 to s1Osse ka es eee 8.80 6.00 
DaiLy RaTE (ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 
WomEN : 
From H6¢to (60%. ..Gie tt eee ee 6.00 
From iG *tol OG. ae abe eee 5.20 
From 13 lo W168 ee eee 4.40 


In some cases the women’s wages rates are indicated as a percentage of the 
men’s. [he agreement in Catania, for instance, lays down a reduction of one- 
third from the men’s rates for young persons from 16 to 18 and for women 
between 16 and 50 (with certain work excluded), and of one-half for children 
under 16 and women over fifty. (October, 1927.) The agreement of Matera 
(November, 1930) lays down a reduction of 40 % off the men’s rates for women 
under fifty and of 50 % for women over fifty. The agreement for Capitanata 
(February 1931) lays down different rates of pay for seven zones and four 
categories. We give below the rates for the highest and lowest-paid zones for the 
cultivation of cereals: 


Category Zone I Zone VII 
1; “\Medtiroms1 846.:60 Ss. 24 ee ee. cee 10.80 8.40 
II Youths from 16 to 18 and men from 60 to 65 
(20 Mat reduchon kbs es os o> Bs monies oe 8.64 6.72 
III Women from 17 to 50 and children from 14 
to Oui 75 Sredeton) +5 ers sur bhehia eines ns 5.94 4.68 
IV Women from 15 to 17 and over 50 (reduction 
Of: BO FOR i TERE, LER Neo Ses Sr oe 4.32 3.36 


This situation is not confined to Southern Italy. The agreement concluded 
for Pavia in March, 1928, laid down daily wages of 4.80 lire for girls of 15 and 
of 3.20 lire for girls of 14. A decree issued in January, 1932, by the Labour 
Office for day labourers in Polesine laid down the following rates for eight hours’ 
work: 


Category From Ist April From Ist Oct. 
to 30th Sept. to 31st March 


PEM REONIA, Ps 8O~ OD. lineal oiled vinaieed ieee 10.00 8.80 
emremrtrornmmyio ees hdd dees as cde ae 4 6.40 5.60 
AVvomen frem4tO: to, 60.50... . oe ee, 6.40 5.60 
Gis! fromotS to 166.6. )..00s 42.0306, | 5.20 4.40 


And when it comes to a reduction of wages, it is the women who again suffer 
most. [he agreement made for the province of Bologna in December, 1930 for 
example, provided for reductions of 14 % on men’s wages of up to 1.75 lire per 
hour and of 17 % on wages of up to 2,0 lire per hour, while the cut made in 
women’s wages was of 18 % on wages of up to 2 lire per hour. This means that 
the wages of all the women workers were cut by 18 %. 


V. — Social Insurance and Working Conditions. 


It is in the true line of Fascist policy to make tremendous propaganda for 
the advantages supposedly enjoyed by the workers under a Fascist regime, while 
carefully omitting to point out how much of the social services existed prior to 
the regime. Italy is no exception to the rule; in fact, she leads the Fascist 
countries in her trumpet-blowing as regards the maternity protection system. But 
it is well-known, as Salvemini (19) explains in detail, that Italy had a very 
extensive system of childhood and motherhood protection before the Fascists came 
into power. A lecture given by Prof. Reina on the 10 th February, 1935 (20), 
gives a very interesting outline of the work done by the free Trade Unions for 
protective legislation. He mention the Congress held in Milan on March, 1895, 
to discuss industrial accidents and the health conditions of working women and 
children, and the Socialist Congress in Rome in 1900, which laid the foundations 
for legislation protecting women and children at work. The agitation engendered 
in this field did much towards contributing to successive improvement in the law. 


It is true that the Fascist Government has developed the maternity insurance 
system, which covered all women industrial workers in 1934 and was extended, 
by Decree of the 7th August, 1936, to cover women workers in agriculture (21), 
but Mussolini takes care that we shall have no doubts as to the underlying aim 
of his interest in the social services! And indeed, even without his help, the aim 
is perfectly obvious; the official figures of marriages and births (22) make it 
quite clear: 


19. Op. cit. 
20. «I Problemi del Lavoro», March, 1935. 
21. Industrial and Labour Information, 9th November, 1936. 


22. Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1934; and Bollettino Mensile di Statistica, 
N® 32/1935: 
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Births er 1,000 inhabitants 






Year Marriages 


Live Marriages ai 
EA Naat ois 438,535 | 1,163,213 11.0 29.2 
POLE a eos 365,460 | 1,175,872 9.6 30.8 
N29 cera 334,306 | 1,155,177 8.7 30.0 
A: Matti Bip 306,830 | 1,124,470 7.9 29.0 
he PS SN ds 295,769 | 1,109,761 7.6 28.4 
1926 wienhy 295,566 | 1,094,587 1 27.7 
1927 ee: 302,564 | 1,093,772 7.6 275 
1928> 4h. 285,248 | 1,072,316 7.1 26.7 
1929 See 4 287,800 | 1,037,700 7A 25.6 
OSD SR 303,214 | 1,092,678 7.4 26.7 
193] ila Va 276,035 | 1,026,197 6.7 24.9 
fee FI weap 267,771 991,015 6.4 23.8 
1933 ieee 289,915 995,979 6.9 Zoe 
1934 tae 312,662 992,975 7.4 23.4 
199 o7 as duet ee oO 269 908,593 5.8 lie 








* Provisional figure for January to November, 1935. 


When it comes to the general protection of women at work the interest shown 
in stopping the fall in the birth-rate is noticeably lacking. A very detailed 
Act and Decree on the Employment of Women and Children was indeed issued 
on the 26th April, 1934 (23), but examination shows that it expressly excludes 
from its scope all women and children employed on home work, women engaged 
in domestic work, in public services or undertakings, in agriculture and in some 
other classes. It is not possible to give exact figures, but, in view of the very 
large number of women employed in agriculture alone, for example, the pro- 
portion of women workers the Act. does cover must be extremely small. 


Then again, on the question of hours of work, we find that the actual 
situation is not nearly as rosy as one is led to believe from official utterances. 
This is not the place to go into the matter in detail. Salvemini (24) gives a 
quantity of quotations from official sources to show that the introduction of the 
forty-hour week in Italy was largely a piece of specious window-dressing. He 
points out that, at the time when the Italian government representative at Geneva 
was generously proposing the introduction of the forty-hour week, the textile 
industry (one of the most important in Italy) was already working short time (25), 
and that, in the last week of July, 1934, official statistics showed that from 
14 % to 20 % of the workers in the metal industry, 26.9 % in the shipbuilding 
industry, 26.7 % in the macaroni industry and 28.7 % in Italian industry as a . 
whole were working short-time (26). 


It is not surprising, therefore, to see that, with the advent of the armaments 
boom in Italy, the principle of reduction of hours of work is thrown overboard 
in order to help the Italian employer make his profits. In the early part of the 


23. International Labour Office; Legislative Series, 1934, It. 6. 
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25. «Il Lavoro Fascista», 30th June, 1934; cited by Salvemini., 

26. Bollettino Mensile de Statistica, September, 1934; cited by Salvemini. 
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present year, a circular letter was in fact sent out to Prefects and Corporative 
Inspectors by the Italian Ministry of Corporations which authorised the intro- 
duction of exemptions from the forty-hour week in cases where such prolongation 
is necessary and possible (27). (Our italics, Ed.) 

Lael 


VI. — Conclusions. | 


This very cursory outline shows the situation in Italy to be similar to that 
in the other Fascist countries. While much less stress than in Germany has 
been laid on the exclusion of women from paid employment, some steps have 
been taken to prevent women reaching the higher-paid positions, and very much 
has been done to depress still further the material standards of women workers. 
Mussolini’s efforts to increase the birth-rate (it is curious what a long-term view 
these dictators take of the population problem, always seeming to forget that 
propaganda for more cannon-fodder can only bear fruit in twenty years’ time!) 
are becoming desperate ; the Fascist Grand Council decided on the 3rd March, 
1937 (28), to give priority of employment to fathers of large families, to introduce 
family wages, to revise demographic measures now in force to make them more 
direct, and to institute marriage loans and endowment insurance for young 
workers. Workers now receive an increase, averaging six lire a week, for each 


child born (29). 


But all these measures of course do not touch the root of the matter, which 
is the low wages and miserable living conditions of the workers in Italy to-day. 
It is clear that the living conditions of the workers are immeasurably worse under 
Fascism, quite apart from the spiritual oppression which they have to suffer at 
the same time. And as is to be expected, it is, in Italy as under other Fascist 
regimes, the women workers who receive more than their fair share of the misery 
and hardship entailed. 


. Industrial and Labour Information, 17th May, 1937. 
28. «Manchester Guardian», 5th March, 1937. 
29. « Daily Herald», 21st April, 1934. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


MEETINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 


30th and 31st July, 1937 


Meeting of the International Committee 
of Trade Union Women, in Paris 


On 30th and 3lst July, an ordinary meeting of the International Committee 
of Trade Union Women was held in Paris, under the chairmanship of Jeanne 
Chevenard. The I.F.T.U. was represented by W. Schevenels, its General Secre- 
tary, and the following delegates also took part: Jeanne Chevenard, accom- 
panied by Comrade Delabit (France), Anne Loughlin, accompanied by Nancy 
Adam (Great Britain), A. Anderssen (Denmark), Vialerie Novotna (Czecho- 
slovakia), H. Burniaux (Belgium), A. de Jong (Netherlands); M™° Thibert 


attended as representative of the International Labour Office. 


The first item on the agenda: « Home work. Special protection of women 
home workers. Limitation of hours of work » was introduced by Jeanne 
Chevenard, the Chairman. During the discussion, especial reference was made 
to the great changes which have been made, and which continue to be made, 
as the result of technical progress within the industrial processes of existing 
domestic industries, as well as with respect to limitations and encroachments in 
regard to other industries. The I.F.T.U. Executive was invited to inaugurate 
immediately an enquiry, by means of a questionnaire, into the extent of home 
work, existing legislation, the possibilities and methods of control, the results 
achieved in this sphere by legislation and regulations, and, finally, methods 
of organisation and recruitment among out-workers. ‘This enquiry is to prepare 
the ground for systematic national and international legislation. 


Comrade Burniaux gave a report on the second item on the agenda: 
« Organisation of domestic workers. Possibilities of obtaining legal protection 
by the establishment of model contracts of employment.» The speaker’s report 
went into very great detail on the legislative position in the various countries, 
and on the methods for protecting this category of workers, which is a very 
difficult one to get hold of. In a proposal to the I.F.T.U. Executive, an 
intensive recruitment campaign and statutory protection for domestic workers are 
required, especially by the establishment of model contracts of employment 
which should contain PRECISE provisions as regards the services to be rendered, 
their remuneration, the date for payment of wages, hours of work and of rest, 
free time, holidays with supplementary pay, conditions of board and lodging, 
security of employment, medical attention, conditions of dismissal, settlement of 
points in dispute and the organisation of supervision. 


Comrade Loughlin (Great Britain) spoke on the problem of : « Campaign 
for the practical realisation of equal pay for equal work. » Numerous fresh 
symptoms have appeared in this field of action by reason of the crisis, rational- 
isation and technical improvements. The treatment of this question is to be 
continued in association with the enquiry instituted by the International Labour 
Office, from the angle of practical experience and needs. 


At the close, W. Schevenels delivered an address on women’s part in the 
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action in defence of peace, and on the influencing and preparation of women 
with a view to more concrete and more energetic action in favour of peace. 
In the discussion arising from this there was an especially emphatic demonstration 
of unqualified will for peace and of women’s absolute hostility to war. A 
resolution which was drawn up states that the Committee cannot be satisfied with 
simply protesting against war and identifying itself with the resolution of the 
I.F.T.U. The Committee « regards it as its duty to carry on activity among 
working class and other women by all the means at its disposal, in order to 
make a contribution in a more concrete and more effective fashion to a general 
action by the workers against war. » According to the resolution, it must « be 
regarded as a disgrace to the human race if the defence of peace and freedom 
cannot command as much self-sacrifice, enthusiasm and passion as certain misled 
Inasses can produce for the defence of a shadowy ideology of power and 
nationalism. 


On the question of collaboration with other organisations and with committees 
(on the most varied subjects) which are in existence and which may emerge, the 
fundamental attitude of the I.F.T.U. was unanimously approved; such applic- 
ations being decided as they may arise. Finally, it was decided that closer 
contact should be maintained with the Women’s Committee of the L.S.I. 


On the occasion of the meeting of the Committee, a great international peace 
demonstration was held in the Salle Wagram, and was addressed by various 
delegates to the Committee. 


8th September, 1937 


Declaration of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions on the Japanese Invasion of China 


The largest and oldest State in the world, which has four hundred million 
people and was engaged in the painful endeavour to transform itself and adjust 
itself to modern needs, has been invaded by Japan. China’s development has 
been interrupted by this imperialist attack, and China is being subjected to a 
war which is to deliver it over to the exploitation of Japanese capitalism. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions regards it as its duty, at 
this time of great distress for the Chinese people, to express its deep sympathy 
and assure them of the solidarity of the workers of the whole world. 

As the National Council of Labour, the highest body in the British Labour 
Movement, has done already, the International Federation of Trade Unions 
would recall the Nine-Power Treaty and the Four-Power-Pact of 1922, which 
pledge Japan to respect the independence and integrity of China, and would 
moreover urge all countries which recognise the League of Nations or work 
in conjunction with it—we mean here mainly the United States—to do every- 
thing in their power to stop this open warfare. International law is being 
violated and thus the peace of the rest of the world imminently threatened. At 
this moment, therefore, definite and resolute action is required from the peace- 
loving powers. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions again raises its voice and 
appeals to the conscience of the world, pointing out the great dangers which 
will be entailed for the world unless unequivocal and energetic action is taken 
in order to show the unbridled imperialist powers that democracy still has means 
of keeping the aggressor in its limits. 

It is the duty of all governments recognising international law to adopt a 
definite attitude, in order to defend this international law, as it is only in this 
way that they will be able not only to safeguard the independence of China, 
but to serve the peace of the world. 


A 


15th and 16 September, 1937 


Meeting of the Executive 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions, in Paris 


On the 15th and 16th September, 1937, the I.F.T.U. Executive held in 
Paris its first meeting since the Warsaw General Council meeting. Walter M. 
Citrine was in the chair and those present were Comrades Jacobsen, Kupers, 
Mertens, Tayerle, Schevenels, General Secretary, and Stolz, Assistant Secretary. 
Comrade Jouhaux could only attend part of the meetings and was deputised 
for by Comrade Buisson for the rest of the time. 


The Executive first of all dealt with some ECONOMIC QUESTIONS, which had 
arisen in connection with the questionnaire issued by the I.F.T.U. Secretariat 
in continuation of the work started early this year with the conference of eco- 
nomic experts. The Executive heard a detailed report on the SITUATION IN SPAIN, 
which was followed by a thorough discussion, this discussion serving as prelimin- 
ary to the joint meeting with the L.S.I. Bureau, which, at the request of the 
Spanish National Trade Union Centre, had been convened by the I.F.T.U. for 
the afternoon of the first and the morning of the second day of the Executive 
meeting. 

The Executive also had before it the reply of the CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
RussiaN TRADE UNIONS, to whom the London Congress resolution, affirming 
that the I.F.T.U. should continue its efforts for affiliation and aim at nego- 
tiations with all non-affiliated National Centres, had been sent after the Warsaw 
Genreal Council meeting. In its letter, the Central Council of the Russian 
Unions expressed its preparedness to negotiate with the ILF.T.U. regarding 
affiliation. The Executive noted this reply with satisfaction and instructed the 
General Secretary to inform the Central Council of the Russian Trade Unions 
that the I.F.T.U. Executive was also prepared to open negotiations. 

A report of the extremely successful EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
for Young Trade Unionists, held in Brunnsvik (Sweden), in Swedish and 
English under the direction of the General Secretary, was submitted to the 
Executive, which decided that, according to the rota, next year’s school should 
be held in French. The Secretariat was instructed to make the preparations 
for the Summer School, which is to be held in French Switzerland. 


The General Secretary also reported on the meeting of the International 
Committee of Trade Union Women, held in Paris at the end of July, 1937, 
and which had submitted proposals to the Executive. After a detailed discussion 
of the different questions, the Secretariat was instructed to enquire from affiliated 
National Centres whether it was possible to carry out the suggestions made. 

After certain internal questions had been dealt with, it was decided that 
both Secretaries should represent the Executive at the Congresses of the Hatters’ 
International and of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ International, to be held 
in Paris. ; 

The next meeting of the Executive will take place in Paris on the 17th and 
18th November. 


Joint Meeting of the I.F.T.U. Executive and L.S.I. Bureau 
on the Situation in Spain 
On the 15th and 16th September, 1937, a joint meeting of the I.F.T.U. 
Executive and L.S.I. Bureau was held in Paris, with Walter M. Citrine and 
Louis de Brouckére in the chair. The meeting had been called by the I.F.T.U., 
at the request of the Spanish National Trade Union Centre, in order to consider 
again the situation in Spain. 
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The I.F.T.U. was represented by Jacobsen, Jouhaux, Kupers, Mertens and 
Tayerle, Schevenels, General Secretary, and Stolz, Assistant Secretary. Comrade 
Buisson, representing the French National Trade Union Centre (C.G.T.), also 
took part. The Spanish National Trade Union Centre (U.G.T.) was repre- 
sented by Largo Caballero, Pascual Tomas and Luis Araquistain. 


The meeting was attended, on behalf of the L.S.I., by Comrades Adler, the 
General Secretary, Dalton and Gillies (Great| Britain), and Bracke (France), the 
Spanish Socialist Party being represented by Cordero, Pena and Aczorin. 


After detailed statements had been made by Comrades Caballero (U.G.T.), 
Pena (Socialist Party) and de Brouckére, who had recently spent some time in 
Spain, and there had been a thorough exchange of views, the attitude of the 
two Internationals was laid down in the resolution to be conveyed to the League 
meeting in Geneva by a joint delegation consisting of Citrine and Jouhaux for 


the I.F.T.U. and de Brouckére and Longuet for the L.S.I. 


Resolution of the I.F.T.U. and the L.S.I. on Spain 


The International Federation of Trade Unions and the Labour and Socialist 
International have on various occasions, and particularly in their resolution of 
the 24th June last, laid down the common policy which they intend to pursue 
with a view to the restoration of international law in Spain and the maintenance 
of general peace by a resolute application of collective security. 


Events have only too convincingly proved the correctness of their view, and 
they are more than ever determined to pursue most energetically and with all 
the means at their command the execution of the programme which they have 
decided on, in the said resolution. 


If public opinion desires it with enough force, the Council and Assembly of 
the League, which are at the moment in session, can contribute to a great extent 
in saving peace and restoring the rule of law. ‘The Internationals demand that 
the following measures be taken at once as a first step : 


(1) The definite suppression of piracy in the Mediterranean and the effective 
establishment of free navigation for all recognised flags. Although the 
Nyon Agreement may be welcomed as a first endeavour towards the 
attainment of this end, it is obviously inadequate, and the intervention of 
the League remains a necessity. 


(2) The withdrawal of the armies of invasion sent to Spain by the Fascist 
Powers, of which the real nature has been stressed by the recent cynical 
utterances of Mussolini and Hitler. Under Art. 10 of the Covenant, 
the members of the League of Nations are pledged to « respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. » It is high time 
that according to the provisions of the Covenant, the Council « shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled ». 


(3) The restoration of the right of the legal Government of Spain to purchase 
in the international market the arms it needs for the re-establishment of 
order and peace in its territory, which obviously constitutes one of the 
means to ensure the execution of the above-mentioned obligation. 


The Internationals call on all their affiliated organisation to redouble their 
efforts to ensure the success of their common policy. The Internationals are 
themselves sending a delegation to Geneva to present their demands. 


In conveying to the heroic fighters of Republican Spain the admiration and 
confidence of all the workers of the world, the IF.T.U. and the L.S.I., in 
view of the efforts made by the Socialist and Trade Unionist comrades of Spain 
to render their resistance to Fascism more and more unified and closely knit, 


: 
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assure them that the affiliated organisations will pursue their efforts to bring 
to bear on the governments and on the public opinion of their countries the 
pressure which is necessary in order to obtain the help which the Spanish 
comrades merit. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Eighth I.F.T.U. International Summer School 
for Young Trade Unionists 


The Eighth International Summer School was held in Brunnsvik, in the 
High School of the Swedish National Trade Union Centre, from the 15th to 
22nd August, 1937. Without in any way wishing to decry the excellent results 
of the preceding schools, one can say in all sincerity that the success of this 
years Summer School exceeded all previous successes. This is undoubtedly 
due partly to the perfect institution put at the disposal of the I.F.T.U. by the 
Swedish National Centre. The Brunnsvik school is an ideal place for study, 
situated in a forest on the shores of a beautiful lake in a most picturesque and 
restful stetting, and equipped in every way for intensive work. Moreover, the 
internal regulations of the school are specially arranged in order to allow of 
the maximum of work being done. The comrades in charge of the school, of 
the organisation of work and of the material well-being of the students are 
trained on these lines and see to it that the arrangements are adhered to. 


One of the most tangible results was the discipline and punctuality which 
reigned during the whole week, so that the hours of work put in during the 
week amounted to the impressive total of thirty-eight. 


The great success of the week and the considerable amount of work done 
are certainly also due in part to the exceptionally high level of the participants, 
both from the point of view of linguistic attainments and of experience and 
knowledge of the Trade Union and Labour Movement. The exposés given by 
the representatives of the nine national delegations present at the School and 
the discussions which followed every lecture bore witness to the high level of 
the students sent by the different National Centres. 


From the start of the school it became necessary to extend the field of studies, 
to meet the unanimous whish of the participants, so that, contrary to the arrange- 
ments in preceding schools, the afternoons and even one evening were devoted 
to regular lectures and discussions. ‘Thus only one excursion was organised and 
the two hours lost in this way in the afternoon were made up in the evening. 


The School was preceded by a visit to the working-class institutions of 
- Copenhagen, where the students stayed for one day on the way to Brunnsvik, 
and it was followed by a visit to the working-class institutions of Stockholm, 
so that actually the Eighth Summer School lasted nine days. : 


The programme of lectures was as follows: The I.F.T.U., its history, 
activity and current problems, by W. Schevenels. The Swedish National Trade 
Union Centre, its history and structure, by Valter Aman; Trade Unionism in 
the other Scandinavian countries, by Gunnar Hirdman; the organisation of 


Workers’ Education in Sweden, by Gunnar Hirdman; Labour Plans and the 
policy of the I.F.T.U., by N. Lindberg. 


The direction and organisation of the School were in the hands of W. Sche- 
venels, General Secretary of the I.F.T.U. The students were divided into two 
sections, one Scandinavian and the other English, each of which heard the 
lectures separately, while the discussion took place each time in a joint meeting. 
There were forty students from nine countries: 3 from Belgium, | from 
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Czechoslovakia, 7 from Denmark, 3 from Finland, 2 from France, 7 from Geat 
Britain, 2 from Holland, 7 from Norway and 8 from Sweden. 


During the week, accounts of the Trade Union Movement and the economic 
situation in the different countries were given by one student from each country. 
Most of these statements were extremely good, although some of them had had 
to be improvised at the last moment and were therefore lacking in precise 
documentation. It was arranged with the comrades concerned that their state- 
ments should be completed later in writing and placed at the disposal of all 
the participants. 


In view of the success of the School, the I.F.T.U. Executive has decided 


that another Summer School shall be held in 1938, to be run in Franch and 
to be held if possible in French Switzerland. 


OBITUARY 


Alvilda Anderssen 


Comrade Anderssen, who represented the Scandinavian countries at the 
meeting of the International Committee of Trade Union Women, held in Paris on 
30th and 3lst July, died suddenly in Paris, immediately after the close of 
the meeting. Comrade Andersen, however, participated with full vigour in the 
work of the Committee. Her last words were with reference to the final item 
on the agenda — the preservation of peace, which is a cause which women 
and mothers: champion with especial .fervour. In Comrade Anderssen, the 
Committee of Trade Union Women and the I.F.T.U. have lost an active 
collaborator, whose loyalty and capability were acknowleged by all. Since 
Comrade Anderssen was overtaken by death in the performance of international 
duties, we should like to express to the Danish National Centre and the Danish 
comrades our especial feeling of sincere sympathy in a loss which will be 
grievous to bear in the national sphere as well. 


Nathan Nathans 


Comrade Nathans, Secretary of the International Transportworkers’ Feder- 
ation, who has fallen a victim in such a tragic fashion to an _ aeroplane 
accident, was not a frequent speaker at the meetings of the I.F.T.U., at which 
he has upon occasion, together with Edo Fimmen, represented the I.T.F. 


He was the more frequently seen exchanging personal conversation with 
delegates. It was never a mere exchange of greetings. Comrade Nathans had 
most manifold interests. Just as, by virtue of his extensive knowledge of coun- 
tries, people and languages, he always thoroughly grasped the general problems, 
so, by virtue of his humane outlook, personal friendship was always at work, 
and unostentatious as well as unselfish readiness to assist. The fact that the 
Transportworkers’ Secretary was (in the literal sense of the words) overtaken 
by death in flight, is as significant as the fact that it laid him low when he was 
on his way to deal with the rescue and lodging of children from Spain. 


Guillaume Solau 


In 1930, Guillaume Solau retired at the age of sixty—seven, and it is hard | 
to believe that more than seven years have gone by since his smiling face and 
even good-temper were a feature of international meetings. [he news of his 
death comes as all the more of a blow. 


What his life was is known to all; he was among those who not only helped 
to build up the Trade Union Movement but who really embodied it, nationally 
and internationally. Solauw was the founder of the great Metal Workers’ Union 
of Belgium, of which he was secretary for thirty-two years. From 1911 to 
1930 he was President of the Belgian National Centre. Solau was active 
internationally even before the war, in the old International; he collaborated in 
the reconstruction of the I.F.T.U. in 1919 and was among the delegates to the 
first International Labour Conference in Washington. Wherever there was 
work to do, of construction or development, he was on the spot. 
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August Brey 


At the age of seventy-three, August Brey has passed away in a little 
town near Hanover. Everyone who has taken part in the earlier meetings of 
the International will remember this white-haired and sometimes rather gruff 
fighter in the German Trade Union Movement. Not only was he the recog- 
nised leader of the millions of German factory workers, but was also for many 
years the President of the Factory Workers’ International. The Gewerk- 
schaftsdienst der Freiheit-Korrespondenz, from which we take this information, 
writes of Brey that « he was a clever Trade Union tactician, very quiet and 
profound. But when the situation demanded it, August Brey could flash out 
like lightning or be ruthlessly frank. His death means the passing of a very 
good fellow. » 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOAN BEAUCHAMP : Women who 
W ork. Lawrence and Wishart, Lon- 
don, 1937, pp. 103. 


As Miss Beauchamp herself says, there 
is a surprising lack of published material 
on the working conditions of women in 
Great Britain, and it is therefore a pity 
that her book suffers from the defects 
of an attempt to deal with « a vast sub- 
ject in a handy and convenient form ». 
The material available on this subject 
must be inexhaustible, and is only touch- 
ed on here. 


However, it does give an account, if 
rather a scrappy one, of how women 
work and live in different occupations in 
Great Britain. Miss Beauchamp’s ac-~- 
count of conditions in depressed Lanca- 
shire, with its great numbers of women 
textile workers, is heartrending, and it is 
a very bad thing for all women workers 
in Great Britain if it is true, as reported, 
that married women workers in Lanca- 
shire are tending to lose their old pre- 
war independence and position of equal- 
ity with men, owing to the the scarcity 
of work, new methods of production and 
other causes. ‘There is still a tremendous 
amount of sweated labour, especially in 
the clothing trades, as was confirmed by 
the great outcry raised at the time of 
the Coronation about women and girls 
employed on making coronation emblems 
and favours. In England as in all other 
countries there has been a steady influx 
of women workers into light engineer- 
ing, with the accompanying danger to 
wages standards owing to the difficulty 
of organising women, and the tendency 
of the employers to try to get men’s work 
done by women at lower rates. 


Information is also given about many 
other classes of manual and non-manual 
women workers, and the effects of low 
wages and unemployment on maternal 
mortality and health in general are noted. 


The book contains some startling fig- 
ures of women’s wages, and the state- 
ments made by women themselves which 
are quoted give a very vivid insight into 
conditions in England to-day. 


I am A Woman WorkKeER: A_ Scrap- 
book of Autobiographies, Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, Inc., New York 
City, 1936, pp. 152. 


This publication represents an entirely 
new departure, being a symposium of 
contributions from women and girl work- 
ers in all kinds of trades. It is divided 
into sections, on « Getting a Job », « Life 
in the Factory », « On Strike! » and so 
forth, each section containing a dozen or 
so short accounts contributed by women 
workers from different trades. Ass is to 
be expected, the contributions are very 
unequal, and they deal, moreover, almost 
exclusively with the clothing trades, but 
the book contains very interesting details 
about current wages and conditions in 
the United States and altogether forms 
a very lively and readable survey of the 
situation of women workers in the trades 
covered. 

The foreword indicates that the vol- 
ume is one a series, and it is therefore 
to be hoped that it will be supplemented 
in the future by symposia dealing with 
other trades in which women are oc- 
cupied. 


Arbetsforhallandena inom det husliga 
arbetets omrdde. (Conditions of Work 
in Domestic Service.) Socialstyrelsen, 


Stockholm, 1936, pp. 132. 


Mrs. Roosevelt may or may not have 
intended her suggestion of a Trade Union 
for housewives to be taken at ifs face 
value, but there can be no doubt but that 
it has done a great deal to stimulate inte-_ 
rest in the position of the woman in the 
home, and also in the kindred problem 
of the domestic worker, which is in any 
case the subject of widespread discussion 
at the present time among all who are 
interested in women’s work. 


To this discussion, this little book 
makes a very interesting contribution. It 
has been compiled, with the conscien- 
tious objectivity and regard for detail 
which is characteristic of Sweden, from 
the results of an enquiry into the condi- 
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tions in domestic service ordered by a 
Royal Decree of the 29th December, 
1933, and it contains a wealth of detailed 
information (supplemented by numerous 
tables) about every possible aspect of the 
subject, hours of work, conditions, holi- 
days, wages, etc. In view of the ten- 
dency noticeable everywhere, it is not 
surprising to learn that two-fifths of the 
domestic workers covered by the enquiry 
expressed a desire to change their occu- 
pation. 

The value of this publication is in- 
creased by the reproduction as appendices 
of the three questionnaires issued—one 
for housewives, one for domestic wor- 
kers themselves and one for employment 
exchanges, trade schools, etc., while a 
brief resume of the whole report in 
French, which includes a statistical sum- 
mary of the results of the enquiry, makes 
it very much more useful to the reader 
with an inadequate knowledge of Swedish. 


KIRSTEN GLOERFELT-TARP anp 
OTHER CONTRIBUTORS : Kyinden [| 
Samfundet (Women in the Commun- 


ity). Martins Forlag, Copenhagen, 
1937, pp. 380. 
This symposium, published by the 


Danish Association for Social Education, 
consists of different sections on various 
aspects of women’s life and work. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to women’s 
work in the home, agriculture, industry, 
trade, etc., one especially interesting 
section dealing with the question of why 
women’s wages are lower than men’s. 
This gives an outline of the various argu- 
ments put forward for and against equal 
pay for equal work and gives some sur- 
prising figures for the average incomes 
of men and women workers in various 
trades in Copenhagen in 1931. It is 
comforting to note that the tendency, in 
Denmark at any rate, is for the diver- 
gence between men’s and women’s wages 
to be overcome; from 1912 to 1930 the 
average income of women workers in 
Copenhagen rose by 86 %, while the 
men’s average rose by 78 %. 

The most interesting section of the 
book, from a Trade Union point of view, 
is that contributed by Nina Andersen on 
the Trade Union organisation of Danish 
women. She gives a concise account of 
the development of the main women’s 


and mixed Unions. The first real stable 
women’s Union, that of women employed 
on making men’s clothing, was formed 
in 1883 of twenty-five women, and an 
organisation of domestic workers, which 
has to-day about eight hundred members, 
was formed in 1899. The unique Union 
of ‘women general workers, founded in 
1885, has to-day a membership of 17,000, 
for whom it has concluded about 270 
collective agreements. 

Nina Andersen covers the whole range ~ 
of women’s organisations by including a 
brief account also of non-Trade Unionist 
organisations, such as nurses’ and country- 
women’s societies. 

A concise but varied bibliography adds 
to the interest of the book. 


MORTON (Gertrude B.) : Problémes 
sociaux du travail féminin : Tl’ ouvriére 
en Allemagne (Social Problems of 
Women’s Work: the Woman Wor- 
ker in Germany). Editions Union 
S. A., Geneva, 1936, pp. 190. 


This is a very well-documented account 
of the situation of the woman worker 
in Germany. ‘The first part deals with 
the social and economic aspects of 
women’s work, which the author has 
studied at first-hand, first of all when 
employed by the public assistance author- 
ities in a large town in Germany, 
then as a welfare worker and finally as 
a factory worker herself. The second 
part gives a historical survey of develop- 
ments in women’s industrial work from 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
until the present-day, including a useful 
account of the National-Socialist attitude 
towards women’s work and attempts to 
compress it. 

Bad translation—the original evidently 
having been written in German—rather 
mars the book, but this is more than 
made up for by an invaluable biblio- 
graphy on women’s work in Germany. 


CLARK (Frances I.) : The Position of 
Women in Contemporary France. P.S. 
King & Son, Ltd, London, 1937, 
pp. 253. 


This book, treating as it does of every 
aspect of the position of women, tends 
to suffer from trying to compress an 
immense field into too small a compass. 
There are separate sections on the work- 
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ing woman, the professional woman, 
women and the trade unions, education, 
religion etc. A revealing account. is 
given of the work of the Catholic Church 
in organising women in France in various 
organisations, but the author  over- 
simplifies the issue by referring constantly 
to rationalism as « Communism». The 
part of the book ‘devoted to the eco- 
nomic position of women suffers from 
scrappiness, and, although it contains some 
interesting statistics, they are almost uni- 
formly out-of-date, not going in most 
cases later than 1930 or even than 1926. 
Nor is there anything « contemporary » 
about the account of the trade union 
situation, which goes up to about 1933, 
and thus completely leaves out of account 
the striking developments i in French Trade 
Unionism, concerning both men and 
women workers, which have taken place 
in the past two years. 


SEREBRENNIKOV (G. N.) The 
Position of Women in the U.S.S.R. 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1937, 
pp. 288. 


The figures with which this book is 
packed tend to decrease rather than 
increase its value for the ordinary reader, 
first of all because of his reluctance to 
accept without checking everything the 
author says, and secondly because many 
of the figures, although possibly accurate, 
are completely irrelevant and supply no 
information of importance about the posi- 
tion of women. ‘This does not mean to 
imply that all the statistics given here 
are of no use; on the contrary, there are 
very interesting tables showing the num- 
ber of women in different industries at 
different periods, the steady rise of women 
from the lowest categories of skill to the 
higher, and so forth. 


No one would contest the author’s 
assertion that, as regards the position of 
women, «the U.S.S.R. has tremendous 
achievements to record », but the Western 
European reader at least is bound to feel 
that, although Russia may be ahead on 
some aspects of the question, she has a 
long way to go on others before the 
standards of women are up to the Western 
European level. It cannot be regarded 
as a «tremendous achievement», for 


example, that numbers of women in 
Russia are still working underground in 
mines, seven hours a day, for instance, 
in loading coal on to the trucks, for 
the wage of 180 roubles a month, while 
the male Stakhanovist in whose team 
they work earns 700 roubles! Nor does 
it represent any kind of progress for 
women to be working on navvying and 
bricklaying. If this is the kind of « full 
equality for women» which «has not 
only been proclaimed, but is also being 
made an ‘actuality » in Russia, then there 
is no cause to emulate it. Nor is there 
any cause, Stakhanovism having now been 
completely « debunked», to get excited 
at the statement that the Vinagradova 
sisters—the pioneers of Stakhanovism in 
the textile industry—each « work» 216 
automatic looms; we are not told how 
many workers are. actually engaged on 
the looms which they supervise. 


It is incontestable that enormous pro- 
gress has been made in Russia in the 
field of maternal and child welfare, of 
which some account is given here, but, 
although the existing creches seem to be 
organised in an admirable way, Sere- 
brennikov does not tell us that women 
workers leaving their children in the fact- 
ory creches, for example, have to pay 
for the privilege, which renders it beyond 
the reach of. many of them, seeing the 
low level of wages, particularly for 
women workers. 


Again, Russia has just cause for pride 
in having brought down its infant mor- 
tality rate so rapidly; in Moscow it has 
fallen from 34.6 % between 1900 and 
1904, to 12.4 % in 1930. But, unless 
progress since then has been phenomenal 
(no later figure is given), it can hardly 
be true that Moscow to-day « has one 
of the lowest infant mortality rates in 
the world », since the rate in 1930 was 
still among the highest in Europe, and 
getting on for three times as high as the 
lowest—Norway with 4.6 %. 


It is this kind of misstatement or exag- 
geration which spoils this book, like so 
many others about Russia. Using the 
figures with care and reserve, however, 
the reader can obtain some idea of the 
progress made—and still to be made— 
in the position of women in the U.S.S.R. 
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Addresses of National Centres Affiliated with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 





Country 


Africa 


Argentine 


Belgium 


Canada 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Dutch East Indies 


Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Great Britain 
Holland 
Hungary 
India 
Luxemburg 
Memel 
Mexico 
Norway 


Palestine 


Name of the National Centre 


Hauptgeschaftsstelle de Arbeiterverbandes fiir Siidwest- 
Afrika, P. O. B. 152, Windhuk. 


Confederacién General del Trabajo de la Republica 
Argentina, Calle Independencia 2860-80, Buenos-Aires. 


Commission Syndicale de Belgique, Maison Syndicale, rue 
Joseph Stevens, 8, Brussels. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 172 Mc Laren 
Street, Ottawa. Ont. 


Odborové sdruzeni Ceskoslovenské, Na Perstyné ¢ II, 
Prague | 


De Samvirkende Fagforbund i Danmark, Rosengrns Allé 
12, Copenhagen V. 


Persatoen Vakbonden Pegawai Negeri, R. P. Soeroso, 
Modjokerto. 


Eestimaa Toolisiihingute Kesklit, W. Parnu mnt., nr. 31 
Krt 4, Tallinn. 


Suomen Ammattiyhdistysten Keskusliitto r. y., Sirkuskatu 5, 
Helsingfors. 


Confédération Générale du Travail, rue La Fayette, 213, 
Paris CAS): 


The Trades Union Congress, Transport House (South 
Block) Smith Square, London S.W.1. 


Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen, Amstel 224, 
Amsterdam C. 


Ungarlandischer Gewerkschaftsrat, Kertész-utca, 24-28, I. 
Budapest. VII. 


The National Trades Union Federation, Servants of India 
Society’s Home, Sandhurst Rd. Girgaon, Bombay. 


Luxemburgische Gewerkschaftskommission, boulevard de la 
Pétrusse, 134, Luxemburg. 


Gewerkschaftsbund des Memelgebietes, Polangenstrasse, 15, 
Klaipeda. 


Confederacién de Trabajadores de Mexico, Motolina 19, 
Mexico D.F. 


Arbeidernes faglige Landsorganisasjon i Norge, Folkets 
Hus, Oslo. 


General Federation of Jewish Labour in Eretz Israél, 


P. O. B. 303, Tel Aviv. 
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Addresses of National Centres Affiliated with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 





Country 


Poland 


Rumania 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


U.S.A. 


Yugoslavia 


Name of the National Centre 


Zwiazek Stowarzyszen Zawodowych w Polsce, ul. Czer- 
wonego Krzyza, 20, Warsaw. 


Confederatia Generala a Muncii din Romania, Str. Izvor 


37, Bucharest VI. 
Unién General de Trabajadores, Luis Vives, 7, Valencia. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverige. Landssekretariatet, Biarn- 


husgatan, 18, II, Stockholm. 


Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund, Monbijoustrasse, 61, 
Berne. 


American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington D.C. 


Ujedinjeni Radnicki Sindikalni Savez Jugoslavije, Ne- 
manjina ulica br. 34, Belgrade. 
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Addresses of the International Trade Secretariats 





Trade Secretary Address 
Bookbinders Kr. Eriksen Ny Kongensgade 15, 
Copenhagen. 
Boot and Shoe Opera-| Geo Chester 28, Bedford Sq. 
tives and _ Leather London W.C.I. 
W orkers. 
Building J. W. van Achterbergh Vondelstraat 40, 
and Wood Workers Amsterdam W. 
Clothingworkers T. van der Heeg Reguliersgracht 80, 
Amsterdam C. 
Diamond workers A. Daems Plantin - Moretuslei 66 - 68, 
Antwerp. 
Employees W. G. Spiekman Paulus Potterstraat 9, 
Amsterdam Z. 
Engine- and Firemen Hybernska 7, Prague II. 
Factoryworkers K. de Jonge Museumsplein 17, Amster- 
dam Z. 
Food and Drink Trades| J. Schifferstein Kornerstrasse 12, Ziirich 4. 
Hairdressers H. M. Christensen Parkalléen 21, Copenhagen. 
Hatters ; P. Milan 67, rue de Turbigo, Paris-3°. 
Hotel Employees Carl Bengtsson Barnhusgatan 12, 3 Tr. 
Stockholm. 
Land workers Piet Hiemstra Catharijnesingel 47, Utrecht. 
Lithographers J. Roelofs Stadhouderslaan 1, 
Amstelveen-bij-Amsterdam. 
Metalworkers Culle Monbijoustrasse 61, Berne. 
Miners E. Edwards 50, Russell Square, 
London W.C.I. 
Painters A. J. Dooijes Tesselschadestraat 10, 
Amsterdam W. 
Postal Employees Fr. Rohner Effingerstrasse 19, Berne. 
Potteryworkers E. Roll Wattstrasse 1859, 
Teplitz-Schonau. 
Public and Cwil Ser-| Ch. Laurent 10, rue Solferino, Paris-7°. 
vices 
Stoneworkers Rob. Kolb Seebahnstrasse 31, Ziirich 3. 
Teachers J. Bracops 63, rue du Lieutenant-Liedel, 
Brussels. 
Textile Workers Tom Shaw Transport House 2, Smith 
Square, London S.W.1. 
T obaccoworkers Edm. Olsen H. C. @rstedsvej 19 B 1, 
) Copenhagen. 
Transportworkers Edo Fimmen | Vondelstraat 61, 
\ Amsterdam W. 
Typographers © — | H. Grundbacher Langgasstrasse 36, Berne. 
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List of Educational Centres 





Country 


Belgium 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


France 


Great Britain 


Holland 
Luxemburg 
Norway 
Poland 

South Africa 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


United States 


Yugoslavia 


tcl 


Name of the National Centre 


Centrale d’Education ouvriére, Mai- 
son du Peuple, 17, rue Joseph 
Stevens. 


Délnicka akademie, Hybernska 7. 


Zentralstelle fiir das Bildungswesen, 


Slezska 13. 


Arbejdernes Oplysningsforbund, 
Ne¢grre Farimagsgade 11. 


Centre d’Education, Confédération 
Générale du Travail, 213, rue 
La Fayette. 


T.U.C., Education Department, 
Transport House, Smith Square. 


National Council of Labour Col- 
leges, 15 South Hill Park Gardens, 
Hampstead. 


Workers’ Educational Association, 


38a St George’s Road. 


Instituut voor Arbeiders-Ontwikkeling, 
Vondelstraat 15. 


Gemuso, Maison du Peuple, 
Bahnhofstrasse. 


Arbeidernes Oplysningsforbund, 
Nytorvet 2. 


Towarzystwo Uniwersytetu Robot- 
niczego, ul. Czerwonego Krzyza 20. 


Transvaal Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, P.O.B. 3907. 


Axbetarnes_ Bildningsforbund, Barn- 
husgatan 20. 


Schweizerische Arrbeiterbildungszen- 
trale, Monbijoustrasse 61. 


American Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau, American Federation of La- 


bor, A.F. of L. Building. 


Affiliated Schools for Workers, 302 
East 35th Street. 


Centrala za Radnitko Vaspitanje, 
Kneginje Zorke 19. 


Brussels. 
Prague II. 
Prague XII. 


Copenhagen K. 


Paris-X°. 


London S.W.1. 


London N.W.3. 
London S.W.I. 
Amsterdam W., 
Esch-Alzette. 
Oslo. 

Warsaw. 
Johannesburg. 
Stockholm C, 


Berne. 


W ashington D.C. 
New York, N.Y. 


Belgrade. 


Le Gérant : HENRI VIGNAUD. 


L’EMANCIPATRICE, 3, rue de Pondichéry, Paris. 17927 1037 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 1933-1935, 
485 pp. London Congress 1936. Publications 


Department of the International Federation of | 
Trade Unions, Paris-Vil‘,.9, avenue d'Orsay. 


This book-offers a general survey over the whole of the International Trade 
Union Movement during the years’ 1933 to 19355. It contains the reports of - 
the Trade Union International, of the National Trade Union Centres of the ~ 
different countries and of the International Trade Secretariats. It further 
comprises the Report of Proceedings of the Seventh International Trade Union 
Congress, held in London from the 9th to Ilth July, 1936, the report on the © 
International Conference of Women Trade Unionists, held in London, and the ~ 
report on the International Conference on Workers’ oe also held in 


London. 


These comprehensive reports and detailed surveys make this Report on Activ. = 


ities a real handbook of the International Trade Union Movement. 
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INDIA: Messrs. IT.B. Taraporevala Sons & Co, 190 . te 
Hornby Road, Fort. Bompay. £046. 
IRELAND : Eason & Son Ltd, 40-41 Lower. O’Connell oe eae 
St, DuBLin. 
HOLLAND : N. V.. « De Arbeiderspers », Hekelveld 15, 
AMSTERDAM C. 
JAPAN : Maruzen Company Ltd, 6 Nihonbashi Tori- 


Nichome, ToK10. 
NEw ZEALAND ; The Labour Book Room, Box 97 Te Aro, 


3 WELLINGTON. 
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